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ANDLES, particularly tall one: on the gradines of an 
altar, at times seem perverse:y resistant to all attempts 

to light them. When last extinguished, wicks may have been 
pressed into the molten wax... snapped off close to their 
bases ... or cocked at awkward angles. In any event, time 
drags and exasperation mounts as the altar boy or sacristan 
seeks to effect combustion with the tip of his taper lighter. 


Will & Baumer, following a 100-year tradition of working 
closely with the Clergy in all matters pertaining to candles, 
found a solution to these difficulties with a different type 
of candle lighter. Instead of a taper, propane gas supplies 
the flame. The pencil-shaped jet, adjustable to a length of 
three inches, is of such high heat intensity that the wick, 
regardless of condition or position, is easily and quickly 
ignited. 

Will & Baumer branch offices, dealers and rep- 

resentatives are so conveniently located throughout 

North America that demonstration of the gas 

lighter or expert help on any candle requirement 

is immediately available to members of the clergy. 
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Our “Oceanic” Catholicism 

Americans and other English-speaking people may 
fnd Desmond Fennell’s article in this issue on the 
two “main divisions of modern Catholicism” quite 
helpful when they try to explain to “Continental” 
Catholics the characteristics of the Church in English- 
speaking countries. American Catholics, for their part, 
are all too ready to judge their foreign brethren with- 
out reference to the obstacles the Church has had to 
contend with abroad. Conversely, our foreign co- 
religionists too readily overlook how the events of 
three centuries have contributed distinctive features 
to American Catholic life. Perceptive observer that he 
is, Mr. Fennell would be the last to insist that he has 
spoken the final word on our national or regional 
differences, though his bold generalizations do stake 
out a solid acreage of truth. The Irish people’s historic 
role is undoubtedly the largest single factor in putting 
the American Catholic Church at ease with the great 
masses of the American people and with our demo- 
cratic form of government. Yet “Oceanic” Catholicism 
also bears the traces of other historic influences. One 
need only mention the tremendous background of our 
country’s early missionary explorations and founda- 
tions, which bequeathed to American Catholicism a 
tradition of mighty initiative as well as centuries-old 
Christian culture. Maryland’s English-bred Catholi- 
cim generously supplied the material needs and 
forwarded the spiritual ideas of the American Revolu- 
tion. In the person of Baltimore’s Archbishop Carroll, 
it stood firmly for the training of a native American 
clergy. Would Gibbons have been Gibbons if Carroll 
had not been Carroll? German and other national 
parishes fought successfully to root the parish-school 
tradition firmly in our American life. We are grateful 
to Mr. Fennell for opening the door to further analysis 
and research in this fruitful field. 


.+» Mauriac-Look blunder 

It would be unfair to regard “Why no American can 
be elected Pope” by Francois Mauriac (Look Maga- 
zine, March 8) as typical of “Continental” Catholicism, 
which might at times have a tendency to be somewhat 
parochial—but very rarely that parochial. The article 
should have ended with a single sentence after the 
question with which paragraph three closes: “If it is 
tue that this hope of an American being elected Pope 
is being expressed in the U. S., what thoughts lie be- 
hind it?” M. Mauriac should have added: “Since I 
really do not know, to begin with, whether or not 
‘his hope is being expressed,’ I obviously cannot know 
what thoughts lie behind it, so I had better call it 
aday.” Instead, he makes such sweeping assertions 
as that the “American Church, born only yesterday,” 
could not “dominate 19 centuries of sanctity and gen- 
ius,” “no nation knows how to maintain both spiritual 
and temporal leadership simultaneously,” and so forth. 
After confessing that he was ignorant of three-fourths 
of our Cardinals, it was the nadir of bad taste for the 
French novelist-turned-journalist to concentrate his 
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self-contradictory observations on Cardinal Spellman, 
whom he also, it is plain, does not understand. A com- 
parison of Mauriac’s article with His Eminence’s Oct. 
24, 1953 address in Brussels urging better understand- 
ing between European and American Catholics shows 
who is world-minded and who lets his personal politi- 
cal opinions color his concept of ecclesiastical concerns. 
It certainly isn’t the Cardinal Archbishop of New York. 
The nationality of the Vicar of Christ, if discussed at 
all, requires much more delicacy than this. 


Renegotiation law seems assured 

The following edifying story of a “windfall in re- 
verse” furnishes a timely postscript to last week’s 
editorial on the need for renewing the Renegotiation 
Act of 1951 (Am. 3/19, pp. 638-39). Early this month 
the U. S. Navy received out of the clear sky a check 
for $390,000 from Robert S. Alexander, president of 
the Wells-Gardner Company of Chicago. Mr. Alexan- 
der’s company had undertaken a $4-million Navy 
contract for ammunition parts. In the course of ful- 
filling the contract, the Chicago industrialist became 
aware that the cost-figures on which the contract was 
based were considerably out of line. He immediately 
cut the price to the Navy by $345,796. Then, on com- 
pleting the contract, he discovered that the company 
had still made too much money. So he voluntarily 
refunded $390,000 to Uncle Sam. This adds up to a 
total saving to taxpayers of $735,796 on a $4-million 
contract. If all defense contractors had the same deli- 
cate sense of honesty and civic responsibility as Mr. 
Alexander, the country could continue its defense 
program without a renegotiation law. We trust that it 
is not uncharitable to suggest that such is not the 
case. Accordingly, we note with satisfaction that a 
Cabinet controversy over renegotiation, with Secre- 
tary of Commerce Weeks reportedly opposed to re- 
newal, has been settled by President Eisenhower in 
favor of extending the law. The President has since 
sent a message to Congress asking that the Renegotia- 
tion Act be re-enacted and made retroactive to the 
first of the year. This will undoubtedly be done. 


Contract time in Detroit 

After reams of advance publicity, the United Auto 
Workers sat down with General Motors and Ford last 
week to negotiate a new contract. By this time every- 
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body must know that by far the biggest issue in these 
talks is the so-called guaranteed annual wage or, as 
the union now calls it, the guaranteed employment 
plan (GEP). It completely overshadows such impor- 
tant considerations as the future of long-term con- 
tracts, the cost-of-living escalator and the annual im- 
provement factor—all features of the famous five-year 
contracts which expire at the end of May. With strike 
talk already disturbing the Detroit air, it should not 
be overlooked that these contracts gave the industry 
and its workers five relatively peaceful years. As the 
parties entered negotiations, even details of the union’s 
plan for guaranteed employment had been made 
known to the public. Ford and General Motors, on 
the other hand, have been doing their talking strictly 
in private. Most observers seem to think, however, 
that both companies are prepared to take a strike 
rather than commit themselves to GEP. Some of the 
pell-mell production of autos since the first of the 
year is supposed to be insurance against a possible 
shutdown in June. Perhaps the prophets and mind- 
readers are right. For our part we see a hopeful sign 
in the careful and studious way in which all parties 
have approached the bargaining table. This much is 
sure: if a strike comes, it will come only after all 
the problems—hitherto considered insoluble—of guar- 
anteed employment have been thoroughly threshed 
out. 


GATT succeeds halfway 

The agreement reached early this month at Geneva 
to continue the General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) improves on the old models, but is far 


from being a new, two-tone job. The old model, nego- 


tiated in 1947 at Geneva, consists, it will be recalled, 
of a code of fair dealing in international trade, to- 
gether with a list of allowable exceptions and a sched- 
ule of tariff concessions. This was designed as only a 
stopgap arrangement until the International Trade 
Organization, then being hammered out at Havana, 
came into being. When the ITO was still-born, only 
the makeshift General Agreement stood between the 
free world and complete anarchy in international 
trade. For seven years it has functioned tolerably 
well, with 34 nations adhering to it and 80 per cent of 
the free world’s trade being carried on under its tar- 
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iff schedules. The purpose of the recently concluded 
meeting was twofold: to give GATT a permanent or. 
ganization; and to reduce the exceptions—permissions 
to use quotas and exchange controls to protect farm. 
ers, hard-pressed industries, struggling colonial 
economies—which were the price of agreement in 1947, 
The delegates were only 50 per cent successful, 
Though they did establish an organization to admin. 
ister GATT, they failed signally to shorten the list of 
exceptions. They failed because the spirit of reviy- 
ing nationalism, as the Holy Father noted in his 1954 
Christmas address, is stronger today than it was eight 
years ago. 


Dual price for wheat 

The bill approved on March 12 by a bipartisan ma- 
jority of the House Agricultural Committee not only 
calls for a return to high, rigid farm price supports, 
but also for a two-price system for wheat. Under 
that system, the Government supports the price of a 
farm commodity in the domestic market but leaves 
growers free to sell their surplus abroad for whatever 
price they can get. Though dual pricing has the 
merit of doing away with restrictions on production, it 
inevitably antagonizes other countries. As the State 
Department is well aware, our friends abroad regard 
dual pricing as nothing more than a modification of 
the universally condemned practice of dumping. That 
explains why no Administration has ever favored the 
two-price idea, though it has been advocated off and 
on for 25 years. The textile industry shares the ap- 
prehension of the State Department, but for a different 
reason. Already hard pressed by foreign competitors 
in the world market, the textile industry, which ex- 
ported 621 million yards of cotton cloth in 1953, sees 
in the two-price system for cotton a grave threat to its 
future. Under this system foreign textile firms would 
pay less for cotton than would the U. S. firms. This 
assumes, of course, that the world price would be low- 
er than the U. S. domestic supported price—a safe 
assumption. Since foreign firms already enjoy lower 
wage costs than our firms, lower material costs would 
give them much more of an advantage in world mar- 
kets, and even in the American market. One can argue 
that the fears of the textile industry are exaggerated, 
but not that they are groundless. 


Protestant pressures sway Washington 

Reports have filtered out of Washington that the 
projected pact with Spain regulating marriages en- 
tered into by American members of the U. S. forces 
on Spanish soil has been shelved. Protests from cer- 
tain Protestant circles, it is said, were sufficient to de 
ter the Pentagon and the State Department from tak- 
ing a perfectly normal step regularizing procedures 
with the host country. This does not mean, as hasty 
readers might imagine, that our GI’s will not now be 
bound by the civil laws of Spain, which, in marriage 
matters, are coordinated with Church laws. On the 
contrary, our closed-eyes policy leaves Spanish law 
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fully operative for a Protestant American who seeks 
and wins the hand of the sefiorita of his choice. We 
hope this result will satisfy the objectors, whose influ- 
ence in high places has thus found ample demonstra- 
tion. Thanks to them, our Government, after having 
read so many lessons of tolerance to Spain, is now in 
the position of appearing intolerant of normal interna- 
tional customs. The ultimate loser, we suspect, will be 
the poor American who has thus been deprived of the 
help he is entitled to from his Government in his per- 
sonal affairs. The “selective indignation” over the Span- 
ish accord makes us wonder why similar solicitude is 
not manifested in other directions. For instance, our 
draftees are held to the laws of Saudi Arabia, where 
the penalty for theft is the cutting-off of a hand. But, 
then, of course, that country, if backward and medi- 
eval, is at least not Catholic. 


Tito makes the Moscow papers 

Will Molotov be the next top Communist to lose 
caste in the Kremlin? The free-world press speculated 
on this theme when the March 10 Pravda published a 
criticism of the squat Soviet Foreign Minister by, of 
all people, Marshal Tito. On Feb. 8 Molotov had told 
the Supreme Soviet that the Yugoslav Communists 
had become aware of their errors and were striving 
to correct them. Nothing of the sort, retorted Tito to 
the Belgrade Parliament on March 7. It was time, he 
said, for the truth to be told in Moscow. Publication 
of the Tito speech in Pravda, at the obvious orders of 
Party Secretary Khrushchev, was the answer to this 
demand. But where does this leave Molotov? In Tito’s 
book, the old Bolshevik is co-responsible with Stalin 
for his ostracism in 1948. One last, perhaps the most 
stubborn, obstacle to “normalization” of relations be- 
tween the USSR and Yugoslavia will be removed when 


and if Molotov goes. Other signs already indicate which ~ 


way the wind blows in the Kremlin. Tito’s relations 
with the satellites are surprisingly cordial. The new 
1955 edition of the Soviet Encyclopedia has restored to 
Tito the honor of helping the Red Army liberate Bel- 
grade in October, 1944. This honor had been taken 
from him in the 1950 edition. It is too much to say 
that reconciliation will go so far as to mean full inte- 
gration of Yugoslavia into the Soviet bloc. Tito is 
making his peace with Moscow on his terms. But a 
Tito in good relations with Moscow is per se a secu- 
rity risk to the West. 


Red successes with British POW’s 

We became more than ever aware that communism 
wages war on the minds of men when our soldiers 
taken prisoner in North Korea were subjected to po- 
litical indoctrination and brain-washing. We have not 
yet finished studying even half of the problems this 
new phenomenon presents to us. The British Ministry 
of Defense on March 2 released a summary of its 
investigations on the effect and methods of Commu- 
nist indoctrination on British prisoners of war. This is 
a 4l-page pamphlet entitled Treatment of British 


Prisoners of War in Korea. Of the 979 British soldiers 
who passed through the hands of the Chinese and 
North Koreans, about 40 returned home as convinced 
Communists. Some of these, says the report, already 
had Communist leanings or affiliations before they 
went to Korea. Officers and senior NCO’s remained 
almost completely unaffected by Communist propa- 
ganda. Of the others, many absorbed sufficient in- 
doctrination to be classed as Communist sympathizers, 
but have most likely responded to the remedial influ- 
ence of normal home life. Their pro-communism was _ 
the result of two and a half years of moral pressure 
and physical torture. The aim of the Reds was, first, to 
convert the prisoners to their outlook and then to use 
the converts to further Communist aims. These tactics 
were not hastily devised, being the result of a gen- 
eration of experience with captured soldiers of the 
Kuomintang. Their limited success against unprepared 
Western soldiers shows that a complete defense 
against them has not yet been devised. 


Factional struggle in Vietnam 

Premier Ngo Dinh Diem appears to be reaching a 
showdown with the two religious sects which have 
proved an obstacle to national unity in South Viet- 
nam. The opposition of the Cao Dai and the Hoa Hao 
to the central Government has broken out into full- 
scale political rebellion. Though the Vietnamese Na- 
tional Army is numerically superior to the combined 
forces of the sects, civil war is obviously not the solu- 
tion at this stage of political uncertainty. This is not 
to say that Ngo Dinh Diem’s hand has not been mate- 
rially strengthened during the past six months. True, 
the existence of strongly armed factions is a threat to 
national unity. But it must not be forgotten that this 
is but one of a series of problems the Premier is gradu- 
ally overcoming. The French have become more 
sympathetic to his regime. They have stopped openly 
paying the factions opposing him. The complicated 
process of turning over administrative functions from 
French to Vietnamese hands is proceeding rapidly. 
Almost a million refugees from the north have been 
resettled in the south. A land reform program is under 
way. A new banking system permits South Vietnam 
to trade on the world market. Contrasted with the 
state of South Vietnam’s politics and economics a few 
months ago, all this represents a remarkable achieve- 
ment. But Vietnam cannot remain free unless it can 
integrate the sects now causing trouble. It is no secret 
that Ngo Dinh Diem is our man. If he fails, it can 
only mean another setback for American prestige in 
Asia. 


IBM miss as good as a hit 

To millions of Americans, the initials IBM, standing 
for International Business Machines, bring to mind 
various complex devices that take in punched cards 
and turn out miracles of calculation, classification and 
what not. But of late the peaceable initials are be- 
ing applied to a new machine planned for very ugly 
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business indeed. IBM now also means intercontinen- 
ta! ballistic missile, the terrible weapon our mili- 
tary men hope to produce. Its chief known features 
were described by Stewart Alsop in his syndicated 
column for March 13. It will be a rocket weighing 
some 15 tons, armed with a hydrogen warhead, able 
to travel at 20 times the speed of sound and reach an 
altitude of 600 miles. Moreover, and this is important, 
it will not be a guided missile, i.e., it will have no 
built-in electronic equipment to keep it homed on the 
target. A guided missile can be deflected by con- 
fusing its guide system. This missile will just come 
on like a rifle bullet. It will be less accurate than a 
guided missile but, as Mr. Alsop pointed out, a miss 
of 20 miles with a hydrogen bomb is as good—or as 
bad—as a hit. This raises a moral question which Sec- 
retary of State Dulles failed to advert to when, in his 
radio and TV speech of March 9, he spoke of our pos- 
session of “powerful weapons of precision which can 
utterly destroy military targets without endangering 
unrelated civilian centers.” Even granted that we 
have such weapons, what about the new missile we are 
planning to construct? The nation’s conscience 
should be profoundly concerned about a weapon we 
can’t control. 


Winchell “regrets” anti-W echsler “dope”’ 

There is nothing like a libel suit to take the zing 
out of self-announced knockout blows thrown by jour- 
nalists. On Dec. 11, 1952, the New York Post and its 
editor, James A. Wechsler, sued Walter Winchell 
(Hearst columnist and ABC radio-TV news analyst), 
his publisher, ABC and sponsor for a total of $1,- 
525,000. The complainants accused Mr. Winchell of 
repeatedly and falsely charging them, openly and by 
innuendo, of being pro-Communist. Last week all the 
defendants publicized Mr. Winchell’s “regrets”: 


. .. he never said or meant to say ... that the 
New York Post or its publisher, or Mr. James A. 
Wechsler, its editor, are Communists or sympa- 
thetic to communism. If anything Mr. Winchell 
said was so construed, he regrets and withdraws 


it. 
The Post settled for $30,000 in lawyers’ fees. (It is, 
of course, open to grave criticism on several scores, 
as are many secular dailies, but this is a different ques- 
tion.) Winchell and ABC parted company a fortnight 
ago over contractual disagreements. 


Truth about “security risks” emerging 

The “courage to be patient” which skeptics about 
snowballing statistics of security-risk firings have had 
to practise is finally paying off. The March 9 revela- 
tions of two Pentagon witnesses before the Humphrey 
(Senate) subcommittee on Government Reorganiza- 
tion melted a lot of snow out of the “numbers game.” 
Wilbur M. Brucker, general counsel in charge of se- 
curity in the Department of Defense, conceded that 
“a substantial number” of so-called “risks” who had 
been fired were actually probationary employes 
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(hence, incidentally, in many cases hired by the pres. 
ent Administration) discharged under routine iyi]. 
service procedures. Some merely quit. Then why had 
the Pentagon listed them as “risks”? Simply because, 
Mr. Brucker confessed, the Civil Service Commission 
had so ordered. Fred Ayer, top security officer of the 
Air Force, ventured at the lunch-time recess to “bet” 
that 95 per cent of the AF “risk dismissals” belonged 
to this probationary-termination category. CSC Chair- 
man Philip A. Young, asked to comment, just said: 
“We have no category making any reference to pro- 
bationary employes as against others.” So... ? 


Dancing as a liberal art 

“We Catholic educators can always say something 
is ridiculous. But we can seldom say, “We've tried 
it.”” Msgr. William T. Dillon, president of St. Joseph’s 
College for Women in Brooklyn, N. Y., since 1924, 
made that remark. He is capable of others just as 
pungent. For example: 

I feel we've carried conservatism in Catholic edu- 

cation too far. It’s all very well to say that the 

13th was the greatest of centuries, but we ought 

to remember that even St. Thomas was a new 

thinker who broke with the past. 


An article entitled “St. Joseph’s tries modern dance” 
in the March issue of Jubilee introduces us to Mon- 
signor Dillon, and also to the work done since 1949 
at his college by a lively little lady, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Gilbert. The first time she taught her introductory 
course—Modern Dance I—she found many faculty 
members and students skeptical and mildly amused. 
Last fall, when the students gave their first public 


' concert, the audience went away enthralled by the 


movingly beautiful performance they had witnessed. 
St. Joseph’s is really a college for women. In 1948 
Monsignor Dillon found that in their physical train- 
ing program his 300 liberal-arts students were doing 
exercises designed for men. The remedy adopted was 
the course in modern dancing, which adds a mastery 
of rhythm and movement to a woman’s natural at- 
tractiveness. The women at St. Joseph’s, according 
to Jubilee, stand out in a crowd by reason of their 
poise, grace and self-assurance. Dancing is one of the 
arts, so why shouldn't it be taught in college? 


Against a Catholic for President 

A recent Gallup poll found 69 per cent returning 
an affirmative reply to the awkwardly worded ques- 
tion: “If your party nominated a generally well-quali- 
fied man for President in 1956, and he happened to be 
a Catholic, would you vote for him?” Twenty-three 
per cent said “no”; 8 per cent were undecided. In 1940 
the percentages ran 62, 31 and 7. This means that, 
despite the legal prohibition in our Federal Constitu- 
tion (Art. VI), nearly one-quarter of those polled have 
established a “religious test” of their own, and almost 
another one-tenth are playing with the idea, for elec- 
tion to the highest office in our American democracy. 
Our editorial on religious tensions (see p. 666) applies 
here. 
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This observer finds it difficult to take seriously the 
current newspaper hullabaloo over official wiretapping. 
This practice has been going on a long time, and pre- 
sumably will long continue. In the later "twenties, 
while I was Editor of this Review and actively inter- 
ested in the Catholic question in Mexico, two opera- 
tives of the State Department listened in on our phone 
at the editorial residence and offices for six months 
from an apartment directly opposite, spelling each 
other twenty-four hours a day. Later, one of them 
ruefully admitted to one of my associates that they 
had heard absolutely nothing, except, of course, the 
private conversations of the editors. 

Some time later, a New York archdiocesan priest 
who was active in saving the Paulist radio station 
told me he suspected his phone was tapped. I sug- 
gested the old device of phoning some fantastic rumor, 
to see if it bounced back. He did, and it did. Then we 
knew. So, through a friend in G2 (Army Intelligence) 
[had a professional tapper of the Department of Jus- 
tice call on me. He promised to stop it, and there was 
no more trouble. 

Recently, the Alsop brothers, in an article in a na- 
tional magazine on this subject, told that one of them 
had a tip he was being tapped. He searched his house 
thoroughly for “bugs,” but found none. So he was 
reassured. (A bug is a sensitive microphone that can 
record on wire or tape some distance away. I saw one 
in Chicago when it first came out; it was uncanny. ) 
But I could have saved Mr. Alsop some trouble. My 
own case was very simple. The SD men simply went 
down into the manhole outside our front door, put up 
two of those wooden, red-and-yellow barriers saying 
MEN AT WORK, called our operator, and on getting 
him, said, “testing.” They then hooked us up with the 
line across the street. I would advise Mr. Alsop that 
he have someone look into his manhole. 

My DJ operative told me some interesting things. 
Most of them are too technical to detail in this space, 
but he did say that “90 per cent” of the “important” 
wires in Washington are “censored.” By “censored” he 
meant that there is a list after the important person’s 
name, and when he calls one of these his conversation 
is recorded. This is why every responsible person here 
has his phone calls ‘monitored,” that is, recorded or 
taken down by a stenographer on an extension. I have 
done this myself. One has to do this, to have a witness, 
because otherwise an outside recording, tape or wire 
can be cut or doctored. I consider this precaution to 
be a moral obligation, to save one’s own reputation 
or that of others. WitFrp Parsons 
Father Parsons, S.J., was Editor-in-Chief of this Re- 
view from 1925 to 1936. 





Pope Pius XII has raised the Prefecture Apostolic 
of Northern Norway to a Vicariate Apostolic, accord- 
ing to a March 15 dispatch by Religious News Service, 
and appointed the prefect apostolic, Rev. John Wem- 
ber, Titular Bishop of Vasada and Vicar Apostolic. 
The other ecclesiastical divisions of Norway are the 
Diocese of Oslo and the Vicariate Apostolic of Central 
Norway. 

B The Catholic Library Association will hold its 
annual convention at the Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
April 12-15, The theme, “Living the Later Years,” will 
stress adult education. Chairman of the arrangements 
committee is Rev. Raymond A. Fetterer, St. Francis 
Seminary, 3527 South Lake Drive, Milwaukee 7... 
The Catholic Audio Visual Educators Association 
(Box 618 Church Street P. O., New York 8) will meet 
April 18-15 in Atlantic City. 

p> St. Louis University announces its second Institute 
in Special Education, to be held June 11-18. The in- 
stitute, sponsored by the university's Department of 
Education and the archdiocesan Department of Spe- 
cial Education, will have as its topic “Brain-damaged 
and Emotionally Maladjusted Children.” Two semester 
hours upper-division-graduate credit may be earned. 
Undergraduates should apply to Rev. M. B. Martin, 
S.J., and graduates to Rev. R. J. Henle, S.J., both at 
221 North Grand Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo. 

p The Catholic Booklist, 1955 has been published 
by the Catholic Library Association under the editor- 
ship of Sister Stella Maris, O.P. It lists some 250 books 
under twelve headings, as well as by author and title. 
This 69-page booklet sells for 75¢ (St. Catharine Junior 
College, St. Catharine, Ky.). 

p> The proceedings of the second annual Conference 
of Mission Specialists, held at Fordham University 
Jan. 23-24, 1954, have been published as a book, Local 
Leadership in Mission Lands. Editor is Rev. J. 
Franklin Ewing, S.J., director of research services 
and of the Institute of Mission Studies at the uni- 
versity (Fordham University Press. Paper. Pp. viii + 
151. Single copy, $10; 10 or more $1.50 each. The 
pricing is designed to promote bulk orders). 

pb The New York Times on Mar. 11 printed a cor- 
rection of a story in its Mar. 7 issue which was the 
subject of a Comment in last Week’s America (p. 
636). The Times said that Rev. Gerald Kelly, S.J., 
had been “incorrectly described in the New York 
Times last Monday as ‘urging’ gradual integration of 
pupils and teachers in the public school system of 
the South.” It then went on to give the correct in- 
terpretation of Fr. Kelly’s remarks, i.e., that segrega- 
tion should be ended as soon as possible, but that a 
gradual plan would be justified if necessary to avoid 
“physical violence and prolonged bitterness.” C.K. 
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Moral principles applied 


to economic-aid programs 


With the return of Harold E. Stassen, Director of the 
Foreign Operations Administration, from an extended 
tour of the Far East, a new Asian-aid program is in 
the making. President Eisenhower, reportedly, will 
soon ask Congress to approve an appropriation of $1.2 
billion for the fiscal year beginning July 1 for this pur- 
pose. According to Mr. Stassen’s calculations, this 
sum is required to finance a regional trade scheme and 
straight economic aid in the Asian countries border- 
ing the Soviet bloc. 

The President may not come by his funds easily. 
There is a sharp difference of opinion about foreign 
aid within his administration. The budget-minded 
Treasury Department is said to have been responsible 
for killing talk of a $2-billion Asian-aid outlay three 
months ago. Moreover, by law, Mr. Stassen’s FOA 
will cease functioning in June. A good many Con- 
gressmen fondly hope that the whole concept of for- 
eign economic aid will follow the organization into 
oblivion within a year. Propaganda about “global 
boondoggling” and “pouring billions down the drain” 
has soured them on “giveaway” programs. 

In the light of Christian moral principles, however, 
the motives behind our concern for the welfare of un- 
derdeveloped peoples have been sound. In the pov- 
erty-stricken countries of Asia which lie constantly 
under the twin threats of Communist infiltration and 
internal subversion, economic stability is an urgent 
necessity. Out of “enlightened self-interest” the 


United States has tried to bolster the fabric of peace . 


by helping to allay the causes of disorder and of 
Marxist successes. 

“Enlighted self-interest,” however, does not exhaust 
our responsibilities toward the international common 
good. In a Commonweal article last November (re- 
printed in the Catholic Mind for next month) Barbara 
Ward, the noted English Catholic economist, con- 
fronted the Christian West with a conscience-stirring 
question: 

One must therefore ask whether, since Christian 

peoples are the overwhelming beneficiaries of 

the modern world economy, they have any special 
obligation to take notice of the vast disparities of 
wealth and misery which exist within the single 
physically united world. Are any principles of 
Christian compassion and distributive justice in- 
volved? Any social obligation or moral impera- 
tive? 

As Miss Ward went on to point out, only those who 
espouse extreme nationalism and the absolute sover- 
eignty of the nation-state can return a flat negative to 
these questions. We need hardly remind our readers 
that Catholic teaching—for example, the Holy Father’s 
December 6, 1953 address to Italian Catholic Jurists— 
condemns the notion that the nation-state is absolutely 
independent of natural-law obligations toward the 
world community. 
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A great many Catholics seem not fully to understand 
what the Church teaches about material wealth. }t 
was probably Clement of Alexandria (d.ca. 215) who 
first dealt extensively with the Christian doctrine op 
property. In a tract entitled What Rich Man Shall Be. 
Saved? Clement explained that the goods of this 
world were created by God for the benefit of all man- 
kind. They fulfil this purpose well through private 
ownership (to which man has a natural right). But the 
use of material goods should still be sufficiently com- 
mon to attain the original purpose the Creator had in 
creating them. Hence arise the heavy obligations of 
social justice and charity, unfolded as time went on, 
to prevent unreasonable and purely arbitrary dispari- 
ties among God’s human creatures. 

These principles have for long been taught in the 
Church as regards national communities. What we 
are witnessing today is their extension to international 
society, as Pope Pius XII extended them in his 194] 
Christmas Message, for example, and in his 1950 ad- 
dress to the International Congress of Social Studies, 
We would all be obliged to carry out these principles 
of social justice and charity even without the present 
worldwide threat of communism. 


Religious “‘tensions”’ 


Today’s tensions between Protestants and Catholics in 
the United States repeat an old story. Decade after 
decade, fired by new occasions, they come alive in new 
forms and with new virulence. How explosive are 
they just now? What can be done to relieve them? 

In the March issue of News and Views, publica- 
tion of the Loyola University (Chicago) chapter of 
the American Association of University Professors, Dr. 
Gordon C. Zahn presents an important article entitled 
“Protestant Tensions and Catholic Conduct.” It is a 
preliminary report of an investigation which the Loy- 
ola sociologist conducted under a post-doctoral re- 
search fellowship from the Social Science Research 
Council. 

Dr. Zahn made a study of the letters received by a 
publishing house after the release of a best-selling 
book dealing with the Catholic “threat” to U. S. civic 
freedom. The publisher received more than 4,000 let- 
ters. Less than 50 of them expressed disagreement 
with the author or opposition to the book. The rest 
were spontaneous expressions of concurrence with the 
author’s thesis. Dr. Zahn has carefully analyzed 183 
of the letters which contain unmistakable evidence of 
some degree of tension. The term “Protestant” in the 
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title of the article is used as a loosely defined category, 
since for the most part the writers of the “tense” let- 
ters did not state their religious affiliations. 

These letters bristle with “facts” and “experiences” 
relative to the Catholic Church. The Church is 
“quel” and “totalitarian.” The Catholic clergy, it is 
charged, keep the laity at an intellectual disadvan- 
tage. Parochial schools are said to be full of “duped 
devotees.” Catholic countries are allegedly character- 
ized by physical diseases, insanity, poverty, crime, 
gambling, illiteracy and legalized prostitution. Cath- 
olic bishops are supposed to “live like kings,” Jesuits to 
“practice hypnosis.” Catholics are said to order their 
children to burn the New Testament. Catholicism and 
the Democratic party have “ruined Jersey City.” So 
runs the dreary litany of charges, of which this, of 
course, is a mere sampling. 

However delusional these allegations may be, writes 
Dr. Zahn, they are genuine danger signals. It would 
be well for us, he suggests, to evaluate our own activ- 
ities as Catholics in the light of fears and tensions 
expressed. Obviously, he remarks: 


Catholics cannot abandon their claims to being 
the “one true Church” of Christ, or their moral 
positions on birth control, therapeutic abortion, 
mixed-marriage promises and the other matters of 
doctrine which give rise to many Protestant ten- 
sions. But there are other non-doctrinal matters 
which might be deserving of serious reflection. 


Dr. Zahn carefully appraises some of these areas of 
possibly unnecessary rubbing of fur the wrong way. 

Censorship “by direction”—the exercise of the teach- 
ing office of the Church—is not at issue here. But do 
not Catholics sometimes exert a needless “censorship 
by display of power in matters of little, or peripheral, 
relevance to public morality”? If Catholics pondered 
the significance of these letters from “tense” Protes- 
tants, they might be more judicious about picketing 
theatres or pressuring shopkeepers. 

Without realizing it, Catholics often seem to pro- 
vide a semblance of justification for the distorted opin- 
ions which many Protestants have about Catholicism, 
in Dr. Zahn’s view. St. Paul said of the Jewish relig- 
ious teachers of his day: “They have a zeal for God, 
but not according to knowledge.” It might be pru- 
dent for highly activist Catholics to ask themselves, 
before embarking upon a given crusade, whether it 
is really worth the candle. 


Where youth stands 


The healthy interaction of individuals, groups and 
even nations depends largely on a shared pattern of 
what we call their respective “attitudes.” An attitude 
is a durable mental posture toward persons and 
things, the way one habitually “sizes them up.” 
This is why we judge Youth's Outlook on the 
Future, a study just released by Prof. Gordon Allport 
of Harvard and Prof. James M. Gillespie of Colby 
College, to be significant. Dr. Allport is the author of 
The Nature of Prejudice (Cambridge, Mass. Addi- 


son-Wesley, 1954), which analyzes attitudes of favor 
or disfavor, in this case, as related to overgeneralized 
(and erroneous) beliefs. An attitude-belief com- 
pound, says Prof. Allport, forms prejudice. 

What are youth’s attitudes as seen in this survey 
of the views of 1,819 college-age students in ten 
nations of the free world? All expect a great war, 
possibly within ten years, but they think it needless. 
At the center of their thoughts is the family. They 
plan to marry and raise children in a “permissive and 
affectionate” way. All except Afrikaans-speaking stu- . 
dents look forward to greater racial equality in years 
to come. 

U. S. students show relatively less interest in social, 
political and international problems than the youth of 
other nations. Again, French, German and Italian 
youth are characterized by a desire to “become a 
distinct personality,” “to form a character’—phrases 
which may perhaps carry Existentialist overtones. 

Egyptians, Mexicans, Afrikanders and Bantus are 
nationalistic in attitude. Israelis, while interested in 
national and international problems and devoted to 
progress, are pessimistic about the future. Italians 
and South Africans express the most interest in and 
greatest need of religion. The least interest in relig- 
ion is shown by Israelis and Japanese. 

Women students in Egypt are worried over getting 
the vote. U.S. women are troubled about having a 
career along with marriage. Mexican women want a 
brief, independent career prior to marriage. 

There should be more international surveys like this 
one. They help us to understand one another better 
in a world which is now a neighborhood. 


Clashing tax policies 


The tax bill which the Senate defeated by six votes 
on March 15 was shrewdly shaped to counter Ad- 
ministration objections to the Rayburn bill. That bill 
would have reduced taxes by $20 for every taxpayer 
and each of his dependents. Speaking for the Admini- 
stration, Secretary of the Treasury George Humphrey 
charged that this tax cut would further unbalance the 
budget and lead to inflation. What the Democratic 
leadership of the Senate did was to draw up a much 
more ambitious bill which, while retaining the essen- 
tial feature of the Rayburn bill, promised to come 
closer to balancing the budget than the Administration 
itself has dared to hope. 

Here is how, without mirrors, they managed it. 

First, they incorporated a $20 reduction for every 
taxpayer, plus $10 for each dependent except spouse. 
Couples taking this cut would not, however, be al- 
lowed to use the split-income feature on a joint re- 
turn. Since most couples earnings more than $5,000 a 
year would gain more by continuing to split their 
incomes than by taking advantage of the $20-plus-$10 
reduction, only the lower-income people Speaker Ray- 
burn had in mind would benefit from it. The loss to 
the Treasury was estimated at $908 million. 
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Then the Democratic Senators decided to repeal 
part of the relief which Congress voted last year, 
mainly to businesses and wealthy individuals. They 
voted to withdraw the partial exemption for dividend 
income (estimated revenue, $362 million) and the 
provision for accelerated depreciation of plant and 
equipment (estimated revenue, $900 million). 

They also approved closing a loophole in last year’s 
law which corporations, by setting up reserves for 
future expenses, could use to lop at least $1 billion 
a year from their tax bill. The original author of this 
mistake, Secretary Humphrey, concedes that the 
loophole ought to be plugged. 

Finally, following the Administration’s wishes, the 
Senators agreed to continue the special excise and 
corporation taxes voted in 1951. But they insisted on 
extending these taxes for two years and three months 
instead of the one year Mr. Eisenhower requested. 
The estimated revenue saved for one year would be 
nearly $3 billion. 

The Democrats guessed that this bill would bring 
in about $1.3 billion more than the $3 billion the 
Administration wanted. That would cut the estimated 
budget deficit for fiscal 1956 to less than $2 billion. 

The reader will note that this bill incorporates a 
tax policy that is sharply at variance with the Ad- 
ministration’s policy. Discussing the Administration’s 
tax and fiscal policies before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee on February 26, Secretary Humphrey stated 
that these policies had stimulated “the investment of 
money in tools, plants and equipment which makes 
jobs.” He emphasized that “a job is more important 
than a tax cut.” 

The Democrats, while not denying the connection 
between investment and jobs, refer to Mr. Humphrey’s 
approach as the “trickle-down” theory of prosperity. 
They think that prosperity, to be lasting, must also 
percolate up from the bottom. They want tax policy 
to be as much concerned about mass purchasing 
power as it is about investment. What their bill aimed 
to do was to nullify the bias in favor of investment 
which they detected in last year’s tax legislation. That 
was the great issue which, in addition to politics, agi- 
tated the Senate last week. A Senate-House confer- 
ence must now decide between the Rayburn bill and 
the simple extension of excise and corporation taxes 
approved by the Senate. 


Upsurge in Puerto Rico 


When four Puerto Rican nationalists let fly with gun- 
fire from the spectators’ gallery of the House of 
Representatives a year ago, they gave the Communist 
propaganda machine another chance to grind out a 
familiar tune. The Red press and radio played up 
the Puerto Rican gunmen as patriotic martyrs, spokes- 
men for a people cruelly oppressed by American 
imperialism. The real facts, however, give the lie to 
the Red propaganda, and prove exactly the opposite. 
As Puerto Rico’s Governor Luis Mufioz Marin wrote 
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in Foreign Affairs last July: “Puerto Rico in its up. 
surge is an exemplification of the fine spirit of free. 
dom in which the United States can deal with civilized 
people of different origin in their homeland.” 

The “upsurge” of which Governor Mujfioz Marin 
wrote is an amazing uphill pull in social and economic 
development called “Operation Bootstrap.” It has at- 
tracted hundreds of teachers, engineers, economists 
and other technical-assistance workers from all over 
the non-Communist world to see at work a plan that 
is increasing annual per-capita income much faster 
in Puerto Rico than in any other Latin-American 
country, or in the continental United States. 

That per-capita income is still low. In 1953 is was 
only $417 a year. Still, that is more than four times 
the world average, which is below $100, and it repre- 
sents a threefold increase in Puerto Rico since 1940, 
The present Government's industrialization campaign 
has added 330 new factories and reduced unemploy- 
ment by one-third. The economic hazards of a one- 
crop, export economy which Puerto Rico had in com- 
mon with some other Latin American countries is 
yielding to a program of diversification of agriculture. 

To guarantee the workers’ share in this increased 
productivity, a vigorous labor-union movement has 
grown up. According to the testimony of the Inter- 
American Association for Democracy and Freedom, 
reporting in the January 24 issue of the New Leader, 
the unions are playing an important role in the de- 
velopment program. The association, founded in Ha- 
vana in 1950 by 104 representatives of labor and 
democratic-political organizations in 16 North and 
South American nations, reports: 

The success of their activities might be measured 

by the fact that in elections conducted in Puerto 

Rico by the National Labor Relations Board, 77.9 

per cent of all cases were won by the unions 

last year. Elections supervised by the Puerto Rico 

Labor Relations Board show an even more over- 

whelming majority won by unions: 87.7 per cent 

... Furthermore they have successfully organized 

agricultural workers. 

That is a far cry from exploitation. 

Since 1940 the Puerto Rican death-rate has been 
cut in half. Life expectancy has jumped from 46 years 
to 61. School enrolment has gone up 75 per cent. 
Educational expenditures have increased 460 per cent. 
Literacy has risen by 14 per cent. 

The political scene also shows progress toward sta- 
bility. The Puerto Rican people in free elections have 
voted 81 per cent against independence from the 
United States and 84 per cent against incorporation 
in the Union as a State. They are in the process of 
forming themselves into a self-governing common- 
wealth freely associated with the United States. The 
Trusteeship Committee of the United Nations has 
officially recognized Puerto Rico as “an autonomous 
political entity.” 

The story of Puerto Rico, far from being a liability, 
should be a real asset to the United States in the 
propaganda battles of the cold war. 
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Continental and 
Oceanic Catholicism 





Desmond Fennell 





As AN IRISHMAN AND A CATHOLIC living for 
the past three years on the Continent of Europe I have 
come to know the life and the spirit of Continental 
Catholicism fairly well. I used to think in Ireland and 
when I first transferred to the Continent that the 
term “Continental Catholicism” reflected merely an 
insular Irish prejudice. Returning pilgrims and tourists 
often spoke of the “queer kind of religion” they had 
found during their travels on the Continent and said 
that “those people” weren’t “proper Catholics at all.” 

Of course, such remarks were chiefly rooted in preju- 
dice and ignorance. But three years, spent chiefly in 
Germany and Spain, with short visits to many other 
European countries, have taught me that Continental 
Catholicism is a real concept and indeed represents 
one of the two great socio-religious divisions into which 
modern Catholicism falls. It is not, of course, that it is 
“queer” or that it doesn’t produce “proper” Catholics. 
Still, the internal cohesion is so great as to make 
the notable difference between, say, French and Span- 
ish or German and Italian Catholicism something 
quite secondary. Over this entire area the factors at 
work and the problems to be faced are the same. 
Local differences arise out of the greater or less pre- 
dominance of certain more or less common factors 
and problems. 

I found that the other main division of modern 
Catholicism was what I would call “Oceanic” (though 
it might be called “English-speaking”) Catholicism. 
(South America must be regarded as a projection of 
the factors and problems of Continental, i.e., Spanish 
and Portuguese, Catholicism.) There was an obvious 
internal cohesion of many broad characteristics be- 
tween Catholicism in Ireland, England, the United 
States, Australia and some scattered areas of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth. There the factors at work and the 
problems to be faced seemed to be identical. At the 
same time this Oceanic Catholicism as a socio-religious 
whole contrasts with Continental Catholicism taken 
as a whole. My two-months visit to the United States 
last summer confirmed all these impressions. Much of 
this differentiation is made up of general atmosphere, 
vocabulary, modes of life and subtle underlying as- 
sumptions difficult to define clearly. But there are cer- 
tain basic factors which emerge, and they all have to 
do with the social embodiment of Catholicism. 

During the last 170 years, Continental Catholicism 
has had to contend with openly anti-Christian Liberal, 
Socialist and Anarchist political movements, with or- 
ganized political anticlericalism and atheistic com- 
munism as a mass phenomenon. Usually these have 


Irish-born Desmond Fennell took his A.B. in modern 
history and economics at University College, Dublin, 
did research at Bonn into the beginnings of the Ger- 
man Catholic social movement and received an 
M.A. in history from UCD. Since 1953 he has been 
teaching English and music in a high school in Bil- 
bao, Spain, run by Opus Dei, a secular institute. 
He wrote “New era in U.S.-Spanish relations” in 
our issue of Dec. 18, 1954. 


taken the form of breakaway movements inside the 
body of Catholicism. Such movements have never been 
important in the English-speaking countries. 

Allowing for the exception of the Rhineland, Con- 
tinental Catholicism in the middle of the 19th century 
was traditionally reactionary, usually royalist. Latter- 
day Christian democratic movements have infringed 
on this tradition, but have not completely broken it. 
In the “Oceanic” countries, Catholicism has not been 
obliged to accept the democratic and labor movements; 
it has grown up with them and inside them. Catholics 
have played a prominent part in their direction and 
development. The working classes there were never 
lost to the Church. 

How did this come about? I believe that the parting 
of the ways between Continental and Oceanic, the old 
and the new Catholicism, took place in Ireland in the 
first half of the 19th century. The critical sequence of 
events began with the French Revolution and ended 
with the Irish Famine of 1847. 

From the Reformation right through to the end of 
the 18th century, Ireland belonged politically and re- 
ligiously to the European Continental system. She was 
traditionally allied to the so-called Catholic powers. 
Her wars were part and parcel of European wars. Dur- 
ing the Counter-Reformation, secret missionaries 
were sent to save her from falling into heresy. Irish 
priests were usually educated in Belgium, France, 
Spain and Rome. Irish brigades in the service of Con- 
tinental powers distinguished themselves in all the 
principal wars of the 18th century. Commoners and 
aristocrats in exile rose to high positions at European 
courts and in the armies and navies of many countries. 
The Irish were, of course, stanch royalists, and their 
peasant-poets sang in Gaelic of kings and princes who 
would come to free them. They were adherents of the 
Stuart line, though the Savior Prince was a different 
person for each successive generation. He would come 
with his troops and courtiers on the galleons of France 
and Spain. 

When the 18th century closed, this state of affairs 
still held good in its essential features. Before the 
middle of the following century, however, Irish Cathol- 
icism, while remaining stanchly Roman, had ceased to 
be Continental. The masses of the Irish people were 
getting their fundamental schooling in British parlia- 
mentary politics. 

In 1795, the British Government granted money for 
the establishment of Maynooth seminary. The British 
apparently then regarded the danger that Irish stu- 
dents for the priesthood might pick up revolutionary 
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ideas in France as greater than the danger of papistry. 
The long Napoleonic wars severed all normal contact 
with the Continent. 

Came Daniel O’Connell and constitutional agitation. 
The great work of O’Connell was the awakening and 
organization of the listless rural masses. That he was 
battling for Catholic emancipation and later for repeal 
of the Union with England was incidental in com- 
parison. From sentimental royalists waiting for a 
Savior Prince, the masses became the organized peo- 
ple, confident of its own power. 

At its political birth the Irish Catholic people was 
born into liberal democracy and ac- 
cepted this henceforth as its natural 
environment. The separation from the 
Continent had been consummated 
when Irish bishops could be taken to 
task by Rome for drinking public toasts 
to “the victory of the people,” and an- 
swer respectfully that these things were 
“very different” in Ireland. Under the 
direction of O’Connell’s organizers— 
many of them priests—the “campaign” 
and the political “machine” took shape. 

During the first half of the 19th cen- 
tury the Irish population was growing 
rapidly, and the use of the English 
language was extending throughout the country. The 
population had passed 8 million when the famine 
came in 1845-47. The famine was the Great Scatter- 
ing. The forties, fifties and sixties were the period 
of massive Irish emigration to America. Emigration 
to England had begun earlier in the century and con- 
tinued strong. During the second half of the century, 
many Irish went to Australia. 

In England the Irish immigrants gave Catholicism 
numbers. They were of the working class, and Irish 
Catholics took a prominent part in all the radical and 
labor movements of the century. In the 20th century, 
they have become one of the surest supports of the 
Labor party. Old English Catholicism—small in num- 
bers, conservative, rural and upperclass—remained 
aloof. Owing to the growth of this new English urban 
Catholicism in the last century and a half, Old English 
Catholicism has become continually more of a minority 
group. At the same time it has attracted to its tradi- 
tion the brilliant intellectual figures of “convert Catho- 
licism.” 

In America, too, the Irish supplied the numbers that 
made Catholicism for the first time a major factor in 
American life. But they did something much more im- 
portant. They established the precedents for all future 
Catholic immigrants. They gave the Church in America 
a great deal of its mentality and atmosphere. From 
among them came the first great numbers of clergy and 
a major part of the hierarchy up to this day. Above 
all, both priests and people accepted without inhibi- 
tions the great American adventure with all its impli- 
cations. They were democrats, and American demo- 
cracy with its methods and ideals held no secrets for 
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them—except that here these ideals could be realized 
in practice. They spoke English as their mother tongue, 
They made their full contribution in politics and the 
labor movement to the growth of American institu. 
tions. When the other waves of Catholic immigrants 
arrived, the die had been cast and all the important 
decisions made. Nothing of this was due to any partic. 
ular merit of the Irish; it was their historical good 
fortune. 

In Australia, the conditions and the initial results 
were similar. However, in America the arrival of other 
Catholic immigrants soon made the Irish only one of 
several Catholic elements. In Australia, 
Catholicism remained almost com- 
pletely Irish and there, too, Irish Cath- 
olic participation in the labor move- 
ment and politics was energetic. 

Meanwhile, in Ireland, Catholic lib- 
eral democracy joined with the Prot- 
estant republican tradition and formed 
the basis on which the Irish Free State 











was established in 1921. 

Thus there emerged in the Oceanic 
countries a Catholicism accepting and 
believing in coexistence with other 
j faiths, accepting without misgivings a 

* ” yather pro-religious separation of 
Church and State, upholding government by the peo- 
ple through democratic institutions. This Catholicism 
identified itself with the right of the working classes 
to organize and to struggle for a dignified standard 
of living and a say in politics. It was characterized 





_by a close union between people and clergy. 


Because it found itself so recently and because its 
social origins are humble, this Catholicism is in fact 
also characterized by a great stress on material con- 
struction, lack of the higher intellectual refinements, 
a simple liturgy and concentration on the basic ele- 
ments of devotion—Mass, the sacraments, the rosary— 
and a general absence of accumulated prejudices. (Old 
English and “convert Catholicism”—the Catholicism of 
the London Tablet—has its characteristics, but is not 
representative of English-speaking Catholicism.) Be- 
sides, Oceanic Catholicism is largely urban, in contrast 
to the largely rural Catholicism of the countries of 
modern Europe. 

The sequence of events in Ireland in the fifty years 
leading up to the great emigrations was the critical 
factor. No people could have been better prepared to 
fill a historical role. Everything that happened was in 
some way necessary if the final result was to be what 
it was. If O’Connell had never appeared, the political 
development of the people would very probably have 
been long delayed. If Irish priests had continued being 
educated on the Continent, they might have followed 
the line of the Continental clergy and become enemies 
of the new democratic ideas. If the Irish population 
had not increased as it did, there would perhaps have 
have been no famine and little emigration. If the 
people had remained Irish-speaking, they could not 
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have so readily merged into the life of America, Eng- 
land, Australia and other parts of the British Common- 
wealth. What would have been the fate of American 
Catholicism if the first great Catholic immigrations in 
the middle of the 19th century had come from some 
Continental country with a tradition of reactionary 
Catholicism—Italy, France, Bavaria, Austria? With the 
combined ideological, linguistic and general cultural 
differences, it is possible that Catholicism in America 
would have remained a kind of semi-hostile enclave 
in that body politic. As it was, Catholics in America 
were able to live their Catholic life in freedom and 
at the same time work with other Americans in the 
creation and development of American institutions. 


Young thugs need God 





Gordon George 





Tue STARTLING THING about the 154-page in- 
terim report of the Senate Subcommittee on Juvenile 
Delinquency issued March 10 is not the pile of evi- 
dence indicating increased addiction to narcotics, sex 
crimes and armed robbery among teen-agers. The 
startling thing is that in 154 pages of close print dealing 
with the prevention and cure of seriously mounting 
youth crime there is barely a mention of religion. 

In a couple of places “churches” are mentioned, 
along with welfare groups and fraternal organizations, 
as agencies that can help in the solution of the de- 
linquency. The report (p. 94) comments on the testi- 
mony of Rev. Harold Rahm, S.J., before the committee 
hearing at El Paso, Texas, last September 17. It notes 
that the club Father Rahm conducts in the congested 
area of El Paso’s south side “appeared to be reaching 
youngsters on the verge of difficulty.” It adds that 
“dignity and spiritual influence, along with a non-cen- 
soring approach, enabled him to deal with the most 
dificult cases and still have them come back to the 
center.” 

That reference to “spiritual influence” is about as 
close as the report comes to even hinting that there 
could be any vital relationship between the neglect of 
religion and the rising toll of youth crime. In referring 
to Father Rahm’s work among the underprivileged (cf. 
Am. 1/15, pp. 399-400) the Senate report fails to men- 
tion that he provides for their religious instruction. Nor 
does it record that he urged released-time religious in- 
stuction in the public schools, because “trying to run 
our country without morality is, to me, the big con- 
tibutory factor to juvenile delinquency.” 

Lest we belabor the Senate subcommittee unfairly, 
however, we should frankly acknowledge a few im- 
portant points. 


Fr. George is an associate editor of AMERICA. 





First of all, the subcommittee, quite independently 
of its report, has done a superlative job in alerting the 
public to a problem that measures up to the cold war 
in its importance for the future well-being of this 
country. State governments and voluntary welfare 
groups are taking notice of the Senate investigation. 
Take this single example. The hearings in Boston re- 
vealed widespread drinking by juveniles in a number 
of downtown bars. Licensing authorities had failed to 
take proper action. The police could do little. The pub- 
lic was unaware of the situation. Six months after it 
held those public hearings, the subcommittee sent two 
investigators to Boston to re-check conditions. By that 
time signs forbidding sales to minors were prominent- 
ly displayed in all taverns. Waiters were scrupulous in 
questioning youthful-looking patrons about their age. 
Not a single juvenile could be found in any bar visited. 

Another point that cannot be overlooked is this: if 
the subcommittee skimps religion in its report, it is a 
direct reflection of the testimony of some 500 witnesses, 
many of them social workers, psychiatrists, law-enforce- 
ment agents and other experts professionally interested 
in juvenile delinquency. In 11 volumes amounting to 
3,900 pages of testimony the dozen or so who mention 
irreligion as a significant factor in juvenile crime are 
blotted out by those who failed to offer any opinion on 
that possible cause. 


IRRELIGION AND DELINQUENCY: NEED OF STUDY 


It must be admitted, however, that there is a sad 
lack of precise information on the relationship between 
the religious attitudes of youth and youth crime. On 
this score, an illuminating article by Sister M. Dominic, 
R.G.S., in the October, 1954 issue of the American 
Catholic Sociological Review points out that “the 
poverty of our information on the religious attitudes 
and values of delinquents has been stressed by several 
investigators.” She reports the opinion of several au- 
thorities that mere numerical studies of church affilia- 
tion provide little information as to the correlation of 
religion and juvenile delinquency “unless the delin- 
quents’ attitudes to religion be simultaneously ascer- 
tained.” Sister Dominic goes on to detail a recent study 
of 162 delinquent girls in the Home of the Good Shep- 
herd, Seattle, Wash. 

Of the 162 delinquent girls, 47.5 per cent claimed to 
be Protestants; 28.4 per cent said they were Catholics 
and 24.1 per cent gave no religious affiliation. The 
study attempted to assess the inner attitudes of the 
girls toward God and religion, and found that “the 
emotional attitudes toward religion of approximately 
95 per cent of the delinquents studied were described 
by them as having been negative, indifferent or actively 
hostile.” The author concludes: 


Of the group studied, therefore, only an in- 
significant minority manifested the minimum re- 
quirements of religion in their outward behavior. 
The contrast of the 2.1 per cent of the delinquents 
who attended church regularly with the 75 per 
cent who claimed church affiliation highlights the 
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superficiality of studies which claim that church 
afhliation is not effective in preventing de- 
linquency. 

Such studies as this should be multiplied. Other 
studies documenting the positive effects of religion in 
rehabilitating delinquents are also very necessary. 
Catholic priests and social workers know from their 
personal experience what religion can do if given a 
chance, but their statements lack persuasiveness be- 
cause they are unsupported by factual evidence. 


Sociery’s RESPONSIBILITY 


Another fact that should temper our criticism of the 
subcommittee report is that juvenile delinquency is a 
social problem. This is the aspect that a body looking 
to ultimate enactment of salutary laws would naturally 
tend to emphasize. Rev. Alphonsus Bonar, O.F.M., 
well-known English Catholic writer on socio-moral 
problems, stresses this social aspect of juvenile de- 
linquency in his article on that topic in the August, 
1954 Clergy Review: 

And so we are brought back to the fact that in 

juvenile delinquency we are faced with a social 

problem (and one of vast magnitude and impor- 
tance) and not directly with a problem of indi- 
vidual morality. For, though each individual does 
wrong of his own free will, and no temptation or 
difficulty means permission to do wrong, never- 
theless, when we are dealing with very large 
masses of people, it is quite certain that, given 

adverse circumstances or grave temptations, a 

large number will actually indulge in evildoing. 

This is the sense in which the present Holy Father 
could refer, in his broadcast on the 50th Anniversary 
of Rerum Novarum, June 1, 1941, to social conditions 
which, whether one wills it or not, “make difficult or 
practically impossible a Christian life.” 

The subcommittee clearly does a real service in 
underlining some of these conditions. The story is not 
new to anyone who has been reading the daily papers 
over the past year. Slums, overcrowded schools, lax 
law enforcement and the absence of effective laws to 
prevent the floods of narcotics and pornography that 
poison the minds and bodies of youngsters, wide- 
spread desertion of homes by parents, lack of ade- 
quate facilities for detention and rehabilitation and a 
general public apathy toward children in trouble— 
all these are social conditions which deprive children 
of the environmental help they need to obey God’s 
law. 

Consider the problem of family-desertion as de- 
scribed in the subcommittee report: 

The problem is of very large proportions. Testi- 

mony by the National Desertion Bureau before 

the subcommittee was to the effect that there are 
over 4 million estranged mothers and children 
who are not being adequately supported by the 

absent father. Of this 4 million, some 936,000 

mothers and children were receiving aid to de- 


pendent children at an approximate cost of $252 
million annually in Federal, State and local funds. 


The report notes the moral and legal obligation of a 
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man to support his wife and children and adds that 
existing legislation remains totally inadequate as a 
basis of enforcement. 


NARCOTICS, PORNOGRAPHY, IDLING 


Or again, take a look at the narcotics problem, A 
recent study by the New York Welfare Council, a 
partial, unduplicated account of youthful addicts, lists 
4,000 juvenile addicts in New York City alone. It 
was estimated that on completion the count would 
show some 7,500 juvenile narcotics addicts in New 
York. In Oklahoma City, Okla., over 250 barbiturate 
addicts were arrested in a 1953 police roundup. They 
were between the ages of 13 and 18 and were using 
their lunch money, allowances and any other money 
they could get to finance their “goofball” parties, many 
of which developed into wild sex orgies. It is difficult 
to get accurate figures on juvenile drug addiction. 
But the experts agree that it is on the increase and 
that the supply of drugs is plentiful. One police in- 
spector testified before the subcommittee: 

How do we know whether we're catching 1 in 5 

or 1 in 500? You want a figure? Pick your own. 

There’s plenty of the stuff around—that'’s the only 

sure part of this thing. 

The subcommittee discovered that barbiturates “can 
be secured by anyone with comparative ease, with or 
without a prescription.” The report recommends ex- 
pansion of the inadequate enforcement personnel of 
the U. S. Bureau of Narcotics, compulsory hospitaliza- 
tion of narcotic addicts and severe mandatory sen- 
tences of imprisonment without suspension or pro- 
bation for convicted narcotics peddlers. 

The traffic in pornography—photographs, illustrated 
playing cards, phonograph records, movies, slides and 
illustrated books and booklets portraying even the 
basest sexual perversions—is aimed at children. The 
subcommittee found that huge quantities of these 
materials are of a type designed for the young. It is 
big business, running to between $100 million and 
$300 million a year. A loophole in the Federal law 
permits the transportation of this filth across State 
borders in trucks or private cars. The subcommittee 
recommends immediate legislation to remedy this 
serious defect. 

Another social factor that held the attention of the 
subcommittee concerns the employment of youth who 
have left school. The report points out that in 1951, 
which was a good employment year, the rate of un- 
employment among 16-17-year-olds was three times 
as great as that for persons 65 years and over. From 
a high of 2.5 million at the onset of the Korean con- 
flict, the number of employed youth 14 to 17 years 
of age tapered off to 2 million in 1958. The subcom- 
mittee recommends that the local communities devise 
ways and means to stimulate and assist in developing 
organized programs for youth employment, and rec- 
ommends that the President direct the several Federal 
agencies concerned with this problem to join forces to 
promote such programs. 
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These instances of the subcommittee’s readiness to 
analyze and grapple with the social aspects of juvenile 
delinquency deserve every praise. None the less, we 
cannot hide our deep disappointment over their fail- 
ure to give a proper place to religion. Not a few may 
conclude that the Senators consider it of small im- 
portance in countering youthful lawlessness. 

Judge Julius H. Miner of the Circuit Court of Cook 
County, Ill., who has sat in judgment on thousands of 
juvenile offenders, renders this verdict: “Irreligion 
has obviously become the major contributing factor 
to our national juvenile crisis.” 

We agree with Judge Miner. If secularism gets an 
exclusive hand in this business of dealing with juve- 
nile delinquency, history will undoubtedly record the 
terrible cost to America. 


Comradeship of 


true learning 





Eugene C. Bianchi 





Last DECEMBER SECOND at Gonzaga Univer- 
sity, Spokane, the probably overpublicized Catholic 
ghetto mentality suffered an appropriate setback. In 
a hall packed with college students, professors of 
philosophy from Catholic and secular colleges in the 
Spokane area sat around a conference table to dis- 
cuss St. Thomas Aquinas’ proofs for the incorrupti- 
bility of the human soul. Religious and laymen, Catho- 
lics and non-Catholics (including a Jewish Rabbi), 
Thomists, Kantians and Logical Positivists had at 
each other for two hours, with no intellectual holds 
barred. The scene was a meeting of the Inland Empire 
division of the Northwest Philosophical Association. 
Active Catholic participation in the NPA began 
about six years ago under the leadership of Rev. John 
H. Wright, S.J.. who was then teaching philosophy 
at Gonzaga, and Rev. Alexander D. Tourigny, S.J., 
professor of psychology at Mount Saint Michael’s 
College, Spokane. Determined to cut the ground from 
under the common complaint that Catholic intellec- 
tuals tend to spin only in Catholic academic orbits, 
they invited professors from the University of Idaho 
and Washington State College to a philosophical 
discussion on Thomistic territory. Since that time 
other Catholic colleges have taken an increasingly 
active role in the organization. At a regional meeting 
in Vancouver, B. C., last March, Catholic philoso- 
phers from Spokane, Seattle, Portland and other points 
north sat around the conference board with teachers 





Mr. Bianchi, S. J., is working for a master’s degree in 
philosophy at Mount Saint Michaels, Graduate School 
of Gonzaga University, Spokane, Wash. 


from such secular institutions as the universities of 
Washington, Oregon and British Columbia. 

The presence of Catholic philosophers at these 
meetings pushes no one into the baptismal font, of 
course, nor does it persuade delegates to adopt Thom- 
istic doctrines. But a number of subsidiary benefits 
do accrue. One of the most important of these, to my 
mind, is that philosophers in secular universities 
learn that we exist. To an age of thinkers steeped 
in Kantian Idealism or Scientific Empiricism, it be- 
comes a trifling matter to dismiss the “dogmatic 
prejudices” of a medieval Aquinas and his modern . 
exponents. It is always easy to cut down a straw man. 
But when the straw man comes to life in a Thom- 
istic philosopher seated across the conference table, 
the Kantian is forced to parry and thrust with all 
his categorical might against the cold steel of Thomas’ 
penetrating thought. 

Live opposition, on the other hand, makes us 
examine our own tenets more closely, and compels 
us to look for more persuasive ways of presenting 
our great philosophical heritage. In the quiet unan- 
imity of a scholastic classroom, we may feel satisfied 
that we have reduced a Hegelian to an intellectual 
cadaver with one stroke of a pat atqui-ergo syllogism. 
But in the conference room the Schoolman learns 
quickly that real Hegelians die much harder. The 
thought embodied in a syllogism may be perfectly 
valid. But it scarcely dents the adversary’s armor un- 
less it is put in language he understands and finds 
meaningful. 

In the beginning of his Contra Gentes St. Thomas 
tells us that it is difficult to refute error because we 
often fail to understand the theory and background 
of each man’s error. The Great Schoolman strongly 
urges us to imitate the example of the early Doctors 
of the Church, who corrected the errors of the Gen- 
tiles by meeting them on their own ground. In the 
spirit of St. Thomas, Catholic philosophers in the 
Northwest are trying to find the wave-length of philos- 
ophers in secular universities. This attempt to estab- 
lish a common tongue with contemporary “Gentiles” 
aims at more than finding chinks in their intellectual 
breast plates—a purely negative purpose—but at in- 
jecting some of the perennial truth of Scholastic 
philosophy into their philosophizing. 

These philosophical conferences also activate the 
interest of the college men and women who crowd 
the hall to hear the professors exchange views. In 
our textbooks, the penetrating truths of philosophy 
tend to fossilize and lose their timeliness. These some- 
times ossified notions take on flesh and blood in the 
smoke-filled discussion room, and especially in the 
philosophical post-mortems that occupy many a sub- 
sequent “bull-session.” The Catholic college student, 
for example, reads and hears about Logical Positiv- 
ists, Empiricists and Idealists. But they often mean 
no more to him than Thomists usually mean to his 
counterpart in secular institutions—which is very 
little, indeed. 
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Such students are usually jolted out of their meta- 
physical slumbers when a very personable Positivist 
lays aside his cigar and casually remarks that there 
is no objective moral code, or when an intelligent- 
looking Empiricist waxes eloquent on the futility of 
ever knowing real things, or an Idealist not only 
misses the door to reality, but insists on boarding the 
windows and breaking all the light bulbs before he 
begins to philosophize. 

Not least among the by-products of these philo- 
sophical discussions are the personal friendships 
established between teachers from different institu- 
tions holding antithetical philosophies. These personal 
relations between professors of Catholic and secular 
institutions, it seems to me, are of enduring value. 
Many of the non-Catholic teachers make their very 
first acquaintance with Catholic intellectuals at these 
conferences and at the social gatherings that follow. 
In the friendly atmosphere of the dinner table, hear- 
say prejudices are shaken off. In their place grows a 
willingness to look for truth in another's philosophy. 

Cordiality doesn’t necessitate compromise. It is one 
thing to be on friendly terms with a man, and quite 


another to water down the strong and often, to him, 
bitter potion of what one holds tenaciously as philo- 
sophical truth. A Thomist is more respected and 
sought after by his secular peers when he shows calm 
and deep-seated convictions about his system. This 
is especially true when intellectual conviction is ac- 
companied by a solid grasp of the other fellow’s 
position and a willingness to hear him out. Such an 
attitude rarely fails to bring invitations to attend or 
address philosophical meetings on secular campuses, 
This modest effort among Catholic philosophers 
in the Northwest to cooperate with their secular peers 
carries out the counsel which Suhard gave Christian 
intellectuals: 
... Christian thinkers, you must pursue truth for 
itself, without, however, ignoring its applications. 
. . . Your loyalty will be equalled only by your 
open-mindedness, and your effective cooperation 
with all those, believers and unbelievers, who pur- 
sue the truth with all their souls. 


This, indeed, is the comradeship of true learning 
which Catholics, as intellectuals, should share with 
all sincere scholars. 
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Mrs. Johnson, of Van Nuys, 
Calif., mother of two little 
boys, is a free-lance writer. 
She here offers a practical 
and timely parable on the 
true meaning of love of 
one’s neighbor and its prac- 
tice in real life. 














THE SEVEN STRANGERS who happened to be 
seated in the twelfth pew from the back of the big 
church listened, each in his way, to the words from 
the pulpit: 

“The commandments of Moses are rules of con- 
duct,” came the sure young voice, “but the ‘two great- 
est commandments’ are guideposts for the heart. We 
live religiously within the standards of the ten: we 
go to church; we do not steal; we believe in one God.” 

The faces of the seven strangers expressed complete 
agreement with the youthful assistant pastor. He 
looked briefly at their row, and then went on. 

“Let us grant for the moment that in addition we 
live up to the first of the two greatest: we love God. 
Do we then also love our neighbor? We smile on the 
children peering over our walls, and give our old 
clothes to drives for war-torn lands. But love of neigh- 
bor starts with the very smallest of sacrifices, and 
works on up to the brotherhood of man. How do we 
stand?” 
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Bill Thompson, second one over in the twelfth row, 
frowned at his wriggly son. A few minutes earlier 
Bill and his boy had been stretched comfortably over 
a large area of the pew. The man had glanced only 
briefly at the people lining the wall under the win- 
dows. Late arrivals deserved to stand. An usher, how- 
ever, had whispered to him, and Bill had moved over 
a bit grudgingly to make room for one of them. (Be 
ye hospitable to one another.) Bill stretched his long 


. legs restlessly. 


Alice Plunket, on the end of the pew, drew her 
wrap about her trim shoulders as she listened. She 
still felt a little breathless after her rush to get to 
Mass on time. Of course she really should have gotten 
up earlier, but it was her one morning to sleep in. 
She had felt indignant to find she had to stand, and 
had sent several annoyed glances toward the sprawl- 
ing young man before the usher intercepted one of 
them and asked him to move over. Now she settled 
herself comfortably, ignoring the standees she had 
slipped ahead of when taking her seat. The bent old 
woman, the pregnant young wife, the crippled man, 
stood patiently still. (First cast out the beam from 
thy own eye, and then thou wilt clearly see to cast 
out the speck from thy brother's eye.) 

Mary Rogers, sitting next to the wriggly little boy, 
listened eagerly to her favorite among the priests. 
Such a nice young man, and so understanding! Mary 
was grateful to be here at all. She had missed Mass 
for four whole weeks, flat on her back at home, trying 
hard to live up to the stern dictum of the doctor— 
with no help to be had, literally for love nor money- 
that she might save the precious gift she carried. 

There had been no thought of complaint in Mary's 
heart, even then. Still, she had felt homesick for the 
small town she had known, Here, the impersonal 
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casualness of a big city made people forget that all 
men were neighbors. 

No one dropped in to dispel the loneliness while 
im was away, no one brought food to make the cook- 
ing lighter. It hadn’t been easy, and Mary was properly 
grateful to be up now and at Mass. 

(“Who is my neighbor?” a man had asked, and 
Jesus had told him of the Good Samaritan, and when 
done had said: “Which of these . . . proved himself 
neighbor to him... P” And he said: “He who took 
pity on him.” And Jesus said to him: “Go and do 
thou also in like manner.”) 

Next to Mary Rogers sat Rose McCaffery, likewise 
grateful to be here. Rose was almost too tired to con- 
centrate on the sermon. It was no small accomplish- 
ment to get five children (including baby Jean in 
her arms) ready for Mass. She beamed proudly at 
her brood, sitting with their daddy in the pew ahead. 

This had been a week! Cleaning the old house they 
were leaving, settling in the new, facing so many 
unanticipated problems and decisions, And always, of 
course, with the eternal backdrop of washing and 
ironing and cooking. 

Rose, like Mary, never once applied the homely talk 
of the priest to her own situation. She generously as- 
sumed that the nice neighbors they were leaving had 
been too busy to offer to take the children for a day 
or so. No one had come in to help clean, no one 
had taken home the plain curtains for the new kitchen 
to run up on the sewing machine, but then everyone 
was so busy! (“Am I my brother's keeper?” came the 
shirking question, those centuries ago, and Jesus gave 
three years, and then His life, to answer that). 

Margaret Wiseman stared intently at the pulpit. 
That young priest could frame his words so beauti- 
fully. Then her eye caught the glance of her new 
neighbor, Katie Jeffers, in another row, and she smiled. 
They'd had such a nice visit yesterday, strangely 
enough initiated by the garbage man. 

Down the street another neighbor had called a 
cheery “Good morning” in answer to the garbage 
man’s glittering grin. Margaret herself froze when the 
truck clattered up. As it left, she called across to 
Katie, after an accusing glance down the street, “I 
just can’t bring myself to say ‘Hello’ to the garbage 
man. 

The new neighbor had confessed, “I know just how 
you feel. I had to forbid Jennie to walk that beautiful 
dog up the block. The lady who owns him is Jewish, 
and—well, I just don’t want to start something.” So the 
two women had visited, and now they were friends. 
(Even as you do unto the least of these, so also you 
do unto Me). 

Pete Hart had found himself seated next to his own 
neighbor, but instead of smiling, he had clamped his 
jaw and stared straight ahead, spiritually a stranger. 

Pete’s eldest, Jackie, had thrown mud on the Cos- 
tello family wash. Well, of course it was bad, but look 
at all the things their kid had done. He himself had 
given his Jackie a real tongue-lashing, but that fellow 


Costello didn’t have to get so ugly about it. It would 
be a mighty cold day in summer before he'd talk to 
him again. And Jackie could just forget that the kid 
was his best friend. It was only with an effort of will 
that Pete turned his attention to pre-Communion 
prayers as the sermon ended. (Go first to be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift). 

Bob Costello pursed his mouth tightly at Father 
Brown's words. One could be neighborly just so long. 
Hart’s boy was the limit, and it gave Bob pleasure 
to recall that his own son, Bobbie, had been pretty © 
well down with measles yesterday when Jackie showed 
up. He wasn’t a bit sorry he had let the boy enter. 
(When Peter asks whether he shall forgive seven 
times, Jesus replies firmly: “Seventy-times-seven.” 
“Vengeance is mine,” saith the Lord.) 

Cecilia Miller smiled complacently at the wad of 
paper money in her purse as she peeled off a dollar 
for the collection. One had to be sharp to get along 
in the business world. 

Cecilia, a widow, had agreed happily to the idea 
of her neighbor in the left yard when he had offered 
to do all the work of building a side wall if she 
would share the cost. But the cost, to her mind, had 
been excessive—he could have put in a far cheaper 
fence—and so she had told him indignantly she 
wouldn't share costs. Her superficial excuse had been 
just that he hadn't built it as high as he had promised. 

On the opposite side of the yard, however, Cecilia 
had waited in vain for the other fellow to put in 
the wall they had casually agreed upon. She finally 
had to have it done herself. When the man tried to 
bully her with the assertion that he wouldn’t pay a 
share, she had simply threatened to go to the small 
claims court for breach of verbal contract. And here 
was the money! 

(The master forgave his servant, but the servant 
failed to forgive his fellow worker, and so was de- 
livered to be punished. So also My heavenly Father 
will do unto you, if you do not forgive your brothers 
from your hearts.) 

“Why go on?” the young priest concluded. “Each 
of us sees dozens of examples of unneighborliness 
daily—and fails to see other examples in himself. To- 
day’s world moves so fast we are under pressure 
always to become more and more engrossed in our 
own six-foot world of the ego, unable to understand 
the brotherhood of man. 

“It is possible that no idealistic dream of love of 
neighbor—as seen politically in the League of Nations 
and the United Nations—will succeed until we rise 
above this inhumanity of man to man. 

“We sometimes forget that Christ said: ‘He that is 
not with me is against Me.” 

As the Rev. James Patrick Brown unvested he 
thought of how he must follow up his sermon—and 
the beautiful Christmas season was such an appro- 
priate time! It was then that we were given a veiled 
warning. He thought of how he would present it. 
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“Most Protestants have an easier version of the 
angels’ greeting: ‘Peace on earth, good will to men,’” 
he would say, “but we Catholics accept a sterner 
translation of the divine message: ‘Peace on earth 
to men of good will.’” 

Father Brown ran his finger round under his collar 
as he walked slowly across from the Church to the 


rectory for breakfast. He would have to find lots of 
quotations from the Bible to show just what God 
meant when He sent a message to “men of good will.” 
It would fit in snugly as a follow-up sermon on toady’s 
talk of brotherhood. He would begin with: 

“He who loves his neighbor has fulfilled the Law, 
Love does no evil to a neighbor.” JuNE JOHNson 








Currents and trends 
in liturgical music 





Joseph M. Hamernick 





Some fifty-one years ago, the recently canonized Pope 
St. Pius X focused the attention of the Church on the 
sad condition of liturgical music. His appeal to the 
Church, drawn up in the form of a motu proprio 
(1903) was reiterated in the apostolic constitution 
Divini Cultus (1928) of Pope Pius XI, and in our 
own times by the encyclical Mediator Dei (1947) of 
Pope Pius XII. 

Both the clergy and the laity have responded to 
this appeal of three Popes with a generosity which 
has been productive of much growth and development 
within the mystical body. The response is a sign of 
hope which promises a yet stronger bond of unity 
among the members of Christ’s Church. 

But it would be naive to suppose that the reform 
of sacred music would forge steadily ahead without 
encountering problems of considerable moment. It is 
imperative, then, to weigh such problems carefully 
and not to be too ready to advance solutions dictated 
by expediency. 

One of the problems is that not infrequently the 
very rationale of all sacred music is challenged as 
unsuited to our times. The problem may be stated 
thus: 

Plain chant is indeed a beautiful type of music 
and has been recognized by many composers of 
both religious and profane music as a superior 
art form. The Catholic Church endorses it, and 
it alone, as her official music. Still there remains 
a difficulty. Plain chant is the expression of an 
age that is past and as such cannot express an 
age that is present. People cannot understand it, 
and how can a person pray what he does not 
understand? What we need is something which 
expresses a modern people and can be understood 
by them. 

In this particular statement of the problem, three 
points are presupposed as true: 1) plain chant, as the 
expression of an age that is past, cannot express an 
age that is present; 2) since people cannot under- 
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stand plain chant they cannot pray by using it; 3) 
because what is past cannot express what is present, 
we stand in need of something modern which is ex- 
pressive of our civilization and intelligible to the 
people. Behind such an approach to the problem lies 
the implication: “Why doesn’t the Church keep pace 
with the times?” 

The reason proffered why plainsong cannot ex- 
press our present age is that its composers were the 
product of an environment and education that can 
never be reduplicated; the musical expression, there- 
fore, to which their age gave birth can hardly be 
considered adequate to meet the demands of the 
20th century. 

But if this is to say that every age forms its cul- 
ture and expression independently, without any re- 
lation whatever to the ages that preceded it, then 
we must demur most emphatically. Are the paintings 
of Rubens or Van Dyke—products of a bygone age- 
void of any connection with the present? Are the 
writings of Plato and Aristotle unintelligible because 
they were conceived before our times? No age is 
divided from another by some definite break in time. 
There is a constant interflow between generations 
which links the present with the past, even as the 
culture of ages to come will look to our present-day 
Western culture as an embodiment of many of their 
ideals. 

Nor is the case for the unintelligibility of plain 
chant as strong as some would make it. Some people 
never understand plainsong, because they approach 
it with a chip on their shoulder. The person who 
listens to music or views a piece of art in this way 
and primarily for this reason is never enriched by 
what he hears and sees. Rather, he becomes poorer 
and poorer; for to be enriched we must go out of 
ourselves into reality. The more we lock ourselves 
within the bonds of our petty satisfactions, the more 
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selfish or self-centered we become, and in the same 
proportion, the more impoverished. 

The person who approaches plainsong with rev- 
erence, who looks to see what value it has in itself, 
cannot fail to note the music’s intelligible signifi- 
cance. He can observe quite clearly its melody 
charged with faith and mystery, hope and wonder, 
love and reverence. He can know the disposition of 
the melodic line though ignorant of a 
word-for-word translation of the tex- i|—=7F 
tual line. And it is this same disposition 
of pure and simply melody accom- \ 
panied by the free and supple character 
of its rhythm which enters within the 
soul, predisposing it to a closer union S33.7o7 €., 
in Christ and His mystical body. This 
is one of the reasons why plainsong 
is the holiest of all types of music, a ‘4 
compliment rendered to it by none 
other than St. Pius X. 

Every age, of course, should make its 
particular artistic contribution to the 
worship of God. So we shall consider 
the third objection, not because plain- ~—~- 
song is dead (it is not), but because we are alive and 
would also offer our contribution in music at the Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. But can plain chant be our expression; 
can it be modern? 

St. Pius X offers the following advice and criticism 
to the musician perplexed with making the proper 
selection of modern music for his repertoire: 




















The Church has always recognized and favored 
the progress of the arts, admitting to the service 
of worship everything good and beautiful that 
genius has been able to discover throughout the 
centuries—always, however, with due regard for 
liturgical laws. Consequently, modern music is 
also admitted in darks, as it also offers compo- 
sitions of such goodness, seriousness and gravity 
that they are not at all unworthy of liturgical 
functions. Nevertheless, since modern music has 
risen a”, for profane uses, greater care 
must be taken so that musical compositions in 
modern style which are admitted in church may 
contain nothing profane, nothing reminiscent of 
theatrical oorn and may not be fashioned even 
in their external patterns on the movement of 
profane pieces (Motu Proprio, n. 5.). 


The Church, then, in no way condemns modern 
music. On the contrary, she encourages its use at li- 
turgical functions when the caliber of the composition 
is of such excellence as to make it worthy of the 
liturgical service. But this particular point she en- 
deavors to make clear: that “modern music has risen 
principally for profane uses” and those compositions 
which she will admit to her service are to be free of 
any suggestion of profane content, and must not 
resemble, “even in their external patterns,” secular 
composition. 

But there is a musical idiom in the Church whose 
particular purpose and prime orientation is to serve 
a religious purpose; and this idiom is plain chant. 


— i 





Plain chant, therefore, remains first among all types 
of liturgical musical expression. Any other type, be 
it ancient or modern, comes second. Furthermore, the 
value of the second is determined by its proximity 
to the first. 

Plainsong is definitely an idiom which belongs to 
our times, not only in view of the reasons already 
given, but also in view of the fact that it embodies 

and expresses in song the teaching of 


att [ Christ. Whether or not we make use of 


this idiom is another question. But it 
is a grave mistake to think that another 
iT art-form can express as adequately 
what centuries of religious thought and 
experience have combined to fashion. 
Plain chant, in a word, is not the 
official music of the Church solely on 
the merits of its esthetic qualities. It 
carries a message needed now perhaps 
more than at any other time in history. 
But if we do not hear it, we will not 
= know it, and if we do not sing it, we 
4 will not preach it effectively. 
~ Let us cite from the encyclicals a few 
texts which answer, for the most part, certain prob- 
lems that face many a Catholic on the subject of sacred 
music. 











These qualities [holiness, goodness of form and 
universality] are found, in the highest degree, in 
Gregorian chant, which consequently is the chant 
proper to the Roman Church, the only chant that 
she has inherited from the ancient fathers, which 
she has jealously guarded throughout the cen- 
turies in her liturgical codices, which she directly 
proposes to the faithful as her own, which she 
prescribes exclusively for some parts of the lit- 
urgy, and which very recent studies have so 
faithfully restored to its integrity and purity. 

For these reasons Gregorian chant has always 
been considered the supreme model of sacred 
music, so that the following rule may rightly be 
set down: The more closely a composition for 
church approaches the Gregorian melody in 
movement, inspiration and flavor, the more sacred 
and liturgical it is; and the more it departs from 
that supreme model, the less worthy it is of the 
temple. 

The ancient traditional Gregorian chant must 
therefore be widely restored in the functions of 
worship, and it must be held by all as certain 
that an ecclesiastical function loses none of its 
solemnity when accompanied by no other music 
than this alone. 


In particular let care be taken to restore Gre- 
gorian chant to the use of the people, so that 
the faithful may again take more active part in 
ecclesiastical offices, as they did in ancient times 
(Motu Proprio, n. 3.). 

One cannot help but observe the strong insistence 
that St. Pius X placed on restoring the plainsong 
idiom to the people. Pope Pius XI in his Divini 
Cultus develops this point still further in the following 
words: 
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In order that the faithful may take a more 
active part in divine worship, let that portion of 
the chant which pertains to the congregation [i.e, 
Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus and Agnus Dei] be 
restored to popular use. It is very necessary that 
the faithful taking part in sacred ceremonies 
should not do so as mere outsiders or mute spec- 
tators, but as worshipers thoroughly imbued with 
the beauty of the liturgy—and this even on occa- 
sions when processions and great functions are 
being held with clergy and sodalities present—so 
that they may sing alternately with the priest 
and the choir, according to the prescribed rule 


Sacrifice in which our Saviour together with His 
children redeemed with His sacred blood sings 
the nuptial hymn of His immense love, cannot 
keep silent, for “song befits the lover” and, as 
the ancient saying has it, “he who sings well 
prays twice.” Thus the Church militant, faithful 
as well as clergy, joins in the hymns of the 
Church triumphant and with the choirs of angels, 
and all together sing a wondrous and eternal 
hymn of praise to the most — Trinity in keep- 
ing with the words of the Preface, “with whom 
our voices, too, thou wouldst bid to be admitted” 
(Mediator Dei, n. 192.). 





(Divini Cultus, n. 9.). 


Pope Pius XII, citing this very passage of Pope 
Pius XI, adds the following comment: 


A congregation that is devoutly present at the 


The Church is indeed keeping pace with the times, 


growing and developing under the influence of the 
Holy Spirit. It is the Catholic who must ask himself 
if he is keeping pace with the Church. 





Small, important book 


MAN TAKES A DRINK: FACTS AND 
PRINCIPLES ABOUT ALCOHOL 








By John C. Ford, S.J. Kenedy. 120p. 
$2.50 


An estimated 60 to 80 million people 
in the U. S. use alcohol occasionally, 
and 4 million of them are chronic al- 
coholics. With more millions drinking 
excessively and causing serious prob- 
lems for themselves and their families, 
though not yet designated “alcohol- 
ics,” it is time for us again to examine 
carefully the problem of drinkers and 
drinkers who are problems. 

This book, while small, is of great 
importance, for it surveys the problem 
calmly and thoroughly both from the 
scientific and spiritual viewpoints. 
Written by a man who obviously 
has carefully studied the subject, it 
painstakingly sets forth the facts and 
puts the question of drinking or not 
drinking up to the individual. 

There are discussions of personal 
decision, the psychologic manifesta- 
tions of excessive drinking, the spir- 
itual and moral principles concerned 
with the use and abuse of alcohol, 
the virtue of sobriety, total abstinence, 
violations of the virtue of sobriety, and 
various other aspects of the problem. 
The longest chapter is concerned with 
alcoholism per se. 

As to the question whether alcohol- 
ism is a disease or a moral problem, 
the writer answers wisely that it is 
both, and gives evidence to justify 
this answer. In fact, as he points out, 
it is a sickness of body, mind and soul. 
He indicates some methods by which 
the alcoholic can obtain hope and 
help. He speaks warmly of that valu- 
able and altruistic organization, Al- 
coholics Anonymous, whose program, 
he notes incidentally, is in thorough 
harmony with Christian theological 
and ascetical teaching. 

In speaking of those who often 
suffer the most—the family—he says: 


They need to have it explained 
that suffering is not useless in 
the Christian scheme of life and 
that this very suffering, accepted 
with supernatural submission to 
the will of God, can be the means 
of ultimate recovery for the al- 
coholic as well as sanctification 
for themselves. 


There is nothing shrill about this 
book; it is completely objective and, 
while duly conscious of the serious- 
ness of the problem, it is encouraging 
in that it points out there really is 
hope and help for the alcoholic. It 
should be widely read, for it may well 
bring hope and understanding to some 
of those who are mystified by the per- 
sistence and the ravages of this ill- 
ness. Francis J. BRACELAND 


Three on diplomacy 





THE EVOLUTION OF DIPLOMATIC 
METHOD 





By Harold Nicolson. Macmillan. 93p. 
$2.25 


The reader of this small book, con- 
taining the four Chichele lectures de- 
livered by Harold Nicolson at the 
University of Oxford in 1953, will 
become so enchanted by its subject 
matter that he may turn into a harsh 
and bitter judge of our times when 
the art of diplomacy seems to be lost. 

Mr. Nicolson, with a well-deserved 
reputation as an experienced profes- 
sional diplomat, is a charming writer. 
His book is sheer delight: it combines 
scholarship of the kind which only the 
best liberal and classical education 
can develop with discriminating eval- 
uation gained by the successful prac- 
tice of a profession, and with the 
wisdom of mature understanding 
that derives from poetic imagination. 
But the book gives us much more 
than esthetic pleasure. 

The first chapter deals with diplo- 
macy in Greece and Rome, and there 
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is a wealth of knowledge in a few 
pages. The second chapter treats the 
Italian system, whose “wolf-like hab- 
its” have, according to Nicolson, 
produced an “unfortunate tradition” 
which has heavily influenced modern 
diplomatic theory and practice. In the 
third chapter he studies the French 
system, starting out with Grotius and 
Richelieu, and giving an extensive 
account of the great work of Francois 
de Calliéres on The Manner of Nego- 
tiating with Sovereigns (1716). The 
diplomatic method of France became 
the model for all Europe and has 
proved to be an “excellent method,” 
whatever objections we may have 
against certain principles and aspira- 
tions of the kings and statesmen of 
that time. 

The last chapter, “The Transition 
between the Old Diplomacy and the 
New,” is basically a critical analysis 
of American foreign policy with spe- 
cial emphasis on Woodrow Wilson's 
role. This is done in such a delicate, 
sensitive and sensible way that it 
can serve as a model of productive 
criticism; this “diplomatic method” 
of Nicolson also permits him to end 
on a more hopeful note. He regrets 
“that the authority exercised by the 
United States is not more consistent, 
convincing and reliable.” But he 
knows “that the Americans possess 
more virtue than any giant power 
has yet possessed . , . although they 
pretend to deride the lessons of his- 
tory, they are astonishingly quick at 
digesting the experience of others.” 

When the reader closes the book, 
he is, in spite of all the delight, left 
with a serious question: will, as Nicol- 
son believes, “the principles of sound 
diplomacy, which are immutable... 
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in the end prevail?” Nicolson is not 
a romantic dreamer. He knows that 
“the conditions on which the old 
diplomacy was based no longer exist.” 
But still he believes in the principles 
of sound diplomacy for the future. 

There is no discussion here, how- 
ever, of the methods of diplomacy 
used by modern totalitarian regimes, 
above all by the Soviet Union. The 
author says that their activity in for- 
eign affairs “is formidable, disturbing, 
compulsive,” and he does not under- 
estimate its potency and danger. “But 
{he says], it is not diplomacy: it is 
something else.” 

Whatever it is, I feel we can ex- 
press an opinion about the chances 
of diplomacy in the future only if we 
examine the methods of Moscow and 
Peiping in the light of the assump- 
tions which have underlain all diplo- 
matic methods from the earliest times 
on. Will there remain a minimum of 
good faith and respect for promises 
and treatiesP Will there be in the 
future a minimum of common ground 
and understanding between the lead- 
ing powers of the World? How else 
could a new diplomacy, worthy of the 
name, emerge? 

Rupo.rx E. Morris 





THE AMERICAN LEGION AND 
AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 





By Roscoe Baker. Bookman. 329p. 
$4.75 





CIVILIZATION AND FOREIGN 
POLICY 





By Louis J. Halle. Harper. 277p. 
$3.75 


Dean Acheson, in his preface to Mr. 
Halle’s book, remarks that “we Amer- 
icans in our study and writing on in- 
ternational relations have tended to 
shun theory and logical philosophic 
analysis of historical §material—cer- 
tainly in this century—in favor of nar- 
tative exposition and absorption in 
the problems of international organ- 
ization.” This observation rather neat- 
ly sums up an outstanding difference 
in the two books under review. Mr. 
Baker’s energies are spent in nar- 
rating uncritically the story of the 
American Legion’s concern with 
American foreign policy, while Mr. 
Halle devotes himself to an attempt 
to construct a viable theory for the 
edification of the architects of our 
foreign affairs, 

We may dismiss the Baker book 
rather briefly. It is a simply written, 
often repetitious history of the role 
played by the American Legion in 
its efforts to shape American foreign 
Policy toward its own objectives in 


this area, The shift in attitude from 
the isolationism of the 1920’s and 
1930’s to that of support for Lend- 
Lease and wartime aid to Russia and 
the Legion’s present qualified ap- 
proval of UN is traced. Also dealt 
with are such items as the Legion’s 
position on universal military train- 
ing, immigration and naturalization, 
labor unions, Russia, international 
communism, the Far East, et al. Nar- 
ration is stressed at the expense of 
analysis and interpretation. 

Far more interesting and challeng- 
ing is the Halle volume. The author 
served in the State Department from 
1941 to 1954 with the exception of 
some time spent in the Coast Guard 
during the war. He rose to the exalted 
position of membership in the power- 
ful Policy Planning Staff in the De- 
partment, where he served with such 
able persons as George Kennan, 
Charles B. Marshall and Paul Nitze. 
His admiration for these gentlemen 
and for Dean Acheson is unbounded. 
Along with them he, too, is no longer 
a member of the department. 

In fine, his theory is that 


whatever we must do must be 
consistent with our survival as a 
nation dedicated to human free- 
dom and dignity. .. . It tells us 
what we must not do—or must 
not do lightly. It has its bear- 
ing on such practical questions as 
whether we should undertake a 
preventive war or whether we 
should retire into our hemisphere. 
Accepting these bounds of pol- 
icy, within them we must prac- 
tise the economy of power. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s dictum, “Speak 
softly but carry a big stick,” best il- 
lustrates what Mr. Halle means by 
“the economy of power.” 

Those who are looking for a ready 
answer to the specific international 
problems perplexing the American 
people today will be disappointed in 
this book. Many more, however, will 
find it arresting and provocative. Of 
these some will recognize it as an 
apologia for the policies of Dean 
Acheson. Whatever your reaction, one 
ventures the opinion that you will 
find it well worth reading. 

Tuomas H. D. MAHONEY 


Tender and warm portraits 





ACT OF GOD 





By Margaret Kennedy. Rinehart. 342p. 
$3.50 


East Head, a small village in Southern 
England populated by simple provin- 
cial people, is the setting for Margaret 
Kennedy’s finely written new novel. 
It begins symbolically with a thunder- 





Now Available... 


The Translation of 


THE 
HISTORY OF 
ISRAEL 


By Giuseppe Ricciotti 


Translated by 
Clement Della Penta, O.P., 
and Richard T. A. Murphy, O.P. 


Hailed in its European editions for its 
factual, sympathetic approach, here is an 
internationally known historian’s incompar- 
able two-volume record of Israel and its 
people from the very beginnings to the final 
destruction in the year 130 A.D. 

Two volumes, $15.00 





2 9 
THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


AND YOU 
By William J. Grace, S.J. 

Easily readable and concisely 
written, this is a presentation of 
the basic teachings of the Catholic 
Church. Developed from the au- 
thor’s famous Inquiry Forum lec- 
tures at the Church of the Gesu 
in Milwaukee, it 
offers a convenient 
source from which 
Catholics and non- 
Catholics can gain a 
complete idea of the 
what and the why of 
the Church’s doc- 
trine. For clergy use 
in group instruc- 
tions; for a “private” 
refresher course; for 
teachers of Religion 

and Theology. 
Paper, $1.90 














FATIMA IN THE 


LIGHT OF HISTORY 


By Costa Brochado 
Translated by George C. A. Boehrer 


This study of the wonders of Fatima from 
a new perspective pieces together facts from 
Portuguese history to demonstrate how Our 
Lady’s appearance at Fatima strengthened 
the Faith in Portugal. $4.50 


SPURS TO 
MEDITATION 


By Rev. Bartholomew O’Brien 


Priests and seminarians who are looking 
for a thoroughly practical guide toward find- 
ing the time, the incentive, and the en- 
couragement needed for daily meditation 
will like these down-to-earth, easily adapt- 
able suggestions. Paper, $1.25 





At your bookstore 
The BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


103 Bruce Building 
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storm which flashes through East’ | 
Head for one full day. East Head has 
all of that smug tenacity characteristic 
of most small towns content in their 
placid and sensible way of existence. 
But the thunderstorm manages to dis- 
turb East Head’s serenity consider- 
ably. 

Its impact on the townspeople is 


EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at 
your service, to give you examination and advice 


JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 
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Lent Getting You Down? 


Perhaps you need a tonic. 
We suggest: 


NEGLECTED 
SAINTS 


by E. I. Watkin 


Widen your acquaintance in heaven: 
make some new friends among the 
people who have already arrived 
there. There are half a dozen in this 
book with whom we were not even 
on bowing terms: two or three more 
that we didn't know half as well as we 
thought we did. All of them, needless 
to say, are very well worth meeting. 

$3.50 


A RETREAT FOR 
LAY PEOPLE 


by Msgr. Ronald Knox 


If you plan to make a retreat, take 
this along; if you don't, read it at 
home instead. We think it Msgr. 
Knox's most delightful book since 
The Mass in Slow Motion. $3.00 


THE IMAGE OF 
GOD IN SEX 


by Vincent Wilkin, S.J. 


The clue to an understanding of sex, 
says the author, is to look up to God 
whose fruitfulness it reflects. Other- 
wise we are apt to make the same 
kind of mistake as those wise men of 
Gotham who tried to rake the moon 
out of the village pond, and caught 
mud instead. $1.75 


Order from any bookstore 


If you haven't seen the early Spring 
number of Sheed & Ward's OWN 
TRUMPET, write to Agatha MacGill. 
She will send it free and postpaid— 
all the address you need is— 


SHEED & WARD 
NEW YORK 3 





great enough to remind them of the 
dreaded London raids. In fact, “it 
was, some declared, worse than a 
raid, because there was nothing to be 
done. . . . A terrifying force seemed 
to have broken loose, and it was uni- 
versally felt that something must be 
going to happen somewhere.” 

Something does happen, which is to 
change the lives of many of East 
Head’s residents, including Conrad 
Swann, a migratory sculptor who lives 
at the edge of town with his five 
redoubtable children and a shrewish 
neurotic mistress, and Dickie Pattison, 
one of East Head’s most charming 
and upright young citizens. When the 
novel begins, Dickie is a frustrated 
and disappointed man whose poten- 
tial talents are slowly being stifled in 
the unchallenging atmosphere around 
him. At considerable personal loss, 
Dickie fights to quell his discontent 
and to settle himself, moderately con- 
tent with his lovely wife, Christina, 
and their baby boy, Bobbins. 

Counterpointing these portraits of 
domestic tragedy, Miss Kennedy 
weaves her contrasting comic theme, 
centered mainly in the delightful fig- 
ure of Martha Rawson, who best rep- 
resents the town’s artistic element. 
Martha is an absurd figure but it is 
her very absurdity that makes her en- 
dearing. She is a camp follower of 
the arts and a most avid devotee of 
the sculptor Swann. It is Martha’s 
ironically altruistic intention that his 
brilliant works (which are indeed 
brilliant, but not for the reasons Mar- 
tha thinks) be understood by East 
Head’s masses. 

To carry out her self-appointed task 
of education, she has aggressively de- 
clared herself the manager of Swann’s 
artistic output, currently focused on 
a somewhat curious object which ap- 
pears to be the Apollo that Swann 
designed for a national sculpture con- 
test. It is this strange object, together 
with the storm, that causes all the 
difficulty. The complications are 
many, but the results are happy, and 
psychologically sound. 

The Swann children are beautifully 
drawn. Indeed, everywhere through- 
out the novel, as for example, in the 
character of Martha Rawson, the 
comic and the pathetic are finely re- 
vealed, For Miss Kennedy’s engaging 
theme, one which she handles well, 
is the human struggle, perpetually 
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thrust upon us because of the inevi- 
table intruding forces of chance which 
mold our lives, to grow toward un- 
derstanding. And since wisdom is an 
elusive condition won only with a 
good deal of error, the results, as al- 
ways in an exploration of human 
folly, are at once sad and funny. 

Act of God is a tender and warm 
book filled with sparkling portraits of 
quite likable as well as quite dis- 
agreeable people. 

Patricia KAcin 





VORKUTA 





By Joseph Scholmer. Holt. 304p. $3.75 


This is truly a remarkable book. It is 
a story of horror, written with so little 
accent on horror and in such captivat- 
ing manner that I am almost certain 
that even readers who do not care for 
this type of book will be unable to 
put it down unfinished. 

It contains nothing but facts, pre- 
sented with deep understanding and 
frequently with a stoical humor that 
makes them come very much alive, 
even for those who know little about 
life in Soviet concentration camps. 
Those who have read books about 
other camps such as Kolyma and Ka- 
raganda have long been waiting for 
a book on Vorkuta, the northernmost 
camp of all, and perhaps the largest. 
The cream of political prisoners of the 
Soviet orbit—Russians, Ukranians, Es- 
tonians, Latvians, Lithuanians, Hun- 
garians and others—toil in the arctic 
cold in Vorkuta’s coal mines, The 
number of prisoners is estimated at 
around 200,000. 

The author, a doctor by profession, 
was one of the slave laborers. Health 
officers’ posts are considered cushy 
jobs in camp and are given to Russian 
non-professionals rather than to for- 
eign doctors. Loyalty to the regime 
is considered a greater asset than med- 
ical knowledge. Thus it came that 
Dr. Scholmer, former head radiologist 
at the University of Leipzig, became 
one of the slave laborers. A disillu- 
sioned former Communist—fresh out 
of a Gestapo prison when the Russians 
marched into East Berlin—he later re- 
fused to obey the Communists and, 
arrested on the usual charge ef es- 
pionage, was sentenced to 25 years. 
After three and a half years in Vor- 
kuta, he returned to West Berlin a 
year ago. 

The Communists steadily deny the 
existence of concentration camps. Ac- 
cording to their propaganda, Kara- 
ganda, Kolyma and Vorkuta are newly 
built fabulous cities, veritable man- 
made miracles growing out of desert 
wastelands and on the tundras of the 


Arctic. Dr. Scholmer presents the true 
side of the story. 

The most interesting chapter, per- 
haps, is the one about the strike in 
Vorkuta, which broke out in the sum- 
mer of 1958. A strike in a concentra- 
tion camp was an unheard-of event 
unti] that time. Though it was finally 
broken, it is remarkable that a strike 
could take place at all and could last 
for weeks. The Soviet Government— 
still insecure in the saddle after Stal- 
in’s death—did not dare to employ 
terroristic methods of retaliation in 
order to surpress the strike. Reports 
about the strike were widespread 
thoughout the Soviet orbit and were 
greeted with enthusiasm. 

Dr. Scholmer’s book ends on a sad 
note. After his release, the author 
went to live in the Western Zone of 
Berlin. He arrived at the time of the 
Berlin Conference. At a press con- 
ference he was interviewed by the 
so-called “Russian experts” of the 
foreign press. Most of these had spent 
years in the Soviet Union as corre- 
spondents, but had either seen little 


or from the wrong angle. They had 
never been inside concentration 
camps, or had had occasion to come 
into close contact with the Russian 
people. 

The last pages of the book are 
even more tragic than the report about 
the world’s most cruel camp. 

BELA FABIAN 





THE WESTERN FATHERS 





Translated and Edited by F. R. Hoare. 
Sheed & Ward. 320p. $4 


The Western Fathers is the initial 
volume in a new series, “The Makers 
of Christendom,” edited by Christo- 
pher Dawson in an effort to awaken 
Christians to an awareness of their 
cultural tradition. The promised con- 
tent of this intellectual adventure is a 
collection of biographical and auto- 
biographical documents from the 
dawn of Christianity to our own day. 

The misleading title (only two of 
the “Fathers” merit the technical 
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Servants 
of the Church— 
Today and Yesterday 


Sister Maria 
del Rey's 


IN AND OUT 
THE ANDES 


Mission Trails from Yucatan 
to Chile 


Sister Maria del Rey’s fast-paced 
and moving record of an 8-month 
odyssey—by plane, train, and oxcart. 
The Maryknoll Sisters following 
mission trails through remote 
stretches of Central and South 
America, bring spirituality and 
warm compassion to these backward 
areas. “With the Maryknoll brand 
of enthusiasm, ebullient, sparkling, 
infectious, the author conducts her 
readers, rapidly and joyously, from 
one part of the hinterland to the 
other .. . Sister del Rey and Mark 
Twain are kindred spirits.”—Books 
on Trial, 79 illustrations, 5 maps 

$3.95 


Annabelle M. 
Melville's 


JOHN CARROLL 
OF BALTIMORE 


Founder of the American 
Catholic Hierarchy 


A new and up-to-the-minute biog- 
raphy of the first Catholic Bishop to 
hold a see in the infant United 
States, member of a distinguished 
Maryland family, and the definer of 
a Church-State relationship for our 
country which time has proved most 
wise. A crisply written, colorful 
story of a great man in a day of 
great men. $4.50 
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term) is clarified by a subtitle: “Being 
the Lives of SS. Martin of Tours, 
Ambrose, Augustine of Hippo, Hon- 
oratus of Arles and Germanus of 
Auxerre.” Since it is integral to Mr. 
Dawson’s program to let the 20th- 
century reader see these makers of 
Christendom as their contemporaries 
saw them, their lives are written up 
by men who knew them: Martin by 
Sulpicius Severus, Ambrose by Paul- 
inus, Augustine by Possidius, Honora- 
tus by Hilary of Arles, Germanus by 
Constantius of Lyons. 

Mr. Hoare’s introduction sets the 
stage for the Lives by surveying the 
situation of the Church between 350 
and 450, the monastic movement 
which his protagonists influenced, the 
cultus of saints and the hagiography 
of the age. Each Life is prefaced with 
essential background information, and 
sometimes keen insights, relative to 
the document under discussion. Judi- 
cious footnotes, mostly historical and 
philological, prove an unfailing aid to 
understanding and suggest the mature 
scholarship that underlies the trans- 
lations. 

Mr. Hoare’s versions have been 
fashioned 


on the principle that, .. . though 
the primary _ of the transla- 
tor is to reproduce the precise 
meaning of the original, the men- 
tality of the writer is only half- 
conveyed if the quality and idio- 
syncracies of his style, the pecu- 
liarities of his vocabulary, and so 
forth, are all flattened out under 
the steamroller of the translator’s 
own English. 


The resultant versions are uncommon- 
ly fresh and diversified. Mr. Hoare 
unravels the most complicated Latin 
with delightful ease. His freedom 
from the shackles that encumber even 
competent translators becomes more 
evident and impressive from a com- 
parison with qualified but rather 
standardized translations of Paulinus, 
Possidius and Hilary published in re- 
cent years. 

The biography of a “maker of Chris- 
tendom” has significance for con- 
temporary culture and religion in the 
measure that it reveals his specific 
role in the evolution of Christianity. 
In this light the five Lives, though 
primary sources, can be deceptive if 
read in isolation. Martin, for example, 
emerges as primarily a thaumaturge; 
there is little insight (especially in 
Sulpicius’ Dialogues) into his soul, 
little on the incomparable preacher of 
the God-Man to the unlettered. We 
do not recognize in the Ambrose of 
Paulinus one of the key personalities 
in the Western Empire. Possidius pre- 
supposes the Augustine of the Con- 
fessions and fails to recapture the 
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BIG SAMPLER. If Christ made occasional 
cards they’d be like those the monks of 
Conception Abbey make. Box contains 40 
distinctive occasional cards, each card 
different. With envelopes—$2.50. Order 
today from Conception Abbey Press. Box 
B-41, Conception, Mo. 





IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc, 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





IRISH CHURCH LINENS: Outstanding 
values and qualities. Plexiglass Pall 
Foundations—54%4”, 6”, 644” and 7’— 
$1.00 Silk embroidery Floss. Ecclesiasti- 
cal transfer patterns. Linen Girdle Cro. 
chet Thread. Free samples. Mary Moore, 
Importer. Box 394 M, Davenport, Iowa. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My Hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and 
welcome. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy 
Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to build 
school; 163 Catholics in two counties of 
85,000 population. Please help us! Rev. 
Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s Parish, 
Hartsville, South Carolina. 
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intellectual genius, This is simply to 
say that the Lives, though priceless 
as intimates portraits, must be supple- 
mented from the perspective which 
the intervening centuries afford. 

It is not immediately apparent why 
the period chosen was so circum- 
scribed (350-450) as to exclude 
Athanasius’ Life of St. Anthony. Not 
only is Anthony regarded as the fath- 
er of Christian monasticism, but the 
biography itself enjoyed an extraord- 
inary vogue, an influence paralled 
among the Lives in this volume only 
‘by the Martinian works of Sulpicius 
Severus. Nevertheless, Mr. Hoare’s 
initial success augurs well for the 
realization of Mr. Dawson’s dream. 

Water J. BurcHannr, S.J. 





THE FIFTH AMENDMENT TODAY 





By Erwin N. Griswold. Harvard U. 
82p. $2 


What constitutional or legal protection 
does an involuntary witness before a 
congressional investigatory committee 
have? What is to be thought of a per- 
son, even a college professor, who in- 
vokes the Fifth Amendment? When 
does a witness waive his constitution- 
al immunity? Should the press, with 
its distracting paraphernalia of flash 
bulbs, television camera and monkey 
gibberish be allowed to further harass 
such a witness? Should there be “one 
man” subcommittees? These are some 
of the questions raised by Dean Gris- 
wold of the Harvard Law School in 
this volume. 

While the eminent dean is well 
aware of the constitutional right of 
and governmental need for the inves- 
tigatory powers of Congress, his book 
leaves no doubt of his displeasure with 
the antics of some of the recent con- 
gressional committees. 

The Fifth Amendment, according 
to Dean Griswold, in its broad con- 
struction of “due process” and “per 
legem terrae” (p. 32) is essentially a 
guarantee of individual liberty. The 
individual is granted freedom from 
the “arbitrary or improper exercise of 
the organized power of the state” 
(p. 87). The failure of congressional 
committees to respect these funda- 
mental ideas, Dr. Griswold feels, is 
one of the greatest threats to Ameri- 
can liberty. 

_ With this I would agree. When he 
links American liberty with the so- 
called virtues of the “rugged individ- 
ual” (p. 27), I am inclined to ques- 
tion his notion of “American liberty.” 
Rugged individualism in its ultimate 
analysis is a denial of the social na- 
ture of man and the organic nature of 
political society. While defending or 
protecting the sacred rights of the in- 
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dividual, one ought not lose sight of 
the common good. The people jurid- 
ically organized has a right against 
an individual. 

One cannot deny that the present 
protection of involuntary witnesses be- 
fore congressional committees leaves 
much to be desired. No member of our 
Government ought to resort under 
color of the law to third-degree meth- 
ods or character assassination. Con- 
gress must discipline its members. 
Clear and known procedures must be 
established. At the same time, the 
common good must likewise receive 
protection. 

In this conflict of rights we may be 
thankful that the courts have tried to 
keep in focus not only the good of the 
individual but the common good of 
all. This is exemplified in the Joseph- 
son case, in which the U. S. Court 
of Appeals said in part: 


Surely matters which potentially 
affect the very survival of our 
Government are by no means the 
purely personal concern of any- 
one. And investigations into such 
matters are inquiries relating to 
the personal affairs of private in- 
dividuals only to the extent that 
the individuals are part of the 
Government as a whole. (165 F. 
2nd. 82. 1947) 


~-------- Newly Revised Edition Now Ready 


Lith Ofce of the 
TSlossedl Virgin Mary 


LATIN-ENGLISH 


While The Fifth Amendment Today 
offers little that is new, it does raise 
another dignified voice in the defense 
of our American way of life. For this 
we welcome it. 

ArtTHurR A. NorTH 





LIFE IS WORTH LIVING 





By Fulton J. Sheen. McGraw-Hill. 
237p. $3.50 


This volume contains the second series ° 
of Bishop Sheen’s telecasts, given in 
the 1953-54 season. Characteristically, 
a great variety of topics is covered— 
pressing problems of today such as 
communism, Soviet Russia, brainwash- 
ing; perennial problems of human life 
inferiority complexes, the place of 
woman, work and careers; ideas and 
errors of our times—“Regressive Edu- 
cation” and “Misplaced Infinite,” to 
mention two titles. 

The value of the book lies in the 
bishop’s expert handling of these sub- 
jects and in his understanding of the 
typical American of the mid-twentieth 
century with all his aspirations and 
frustrations. The reader will find here 
a piercing analysis of many current 
errors. 

He will see, too, that these errors 
are always discussed with a sympa- 
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thetic love which, though it condemns 
the error, embraces the man who fol- 
lows the erroneous opinion. Indeed 
the bishop’s effort is to show that 
philosophies and attitudes which dis- 
regard God and law and human dig- 
nity are cheating men of the greatness 
and happiness that should be theirs. 
In the preface, Bishop Sheen states 
that the contents of this book were 
never written out, but were taken 
from kinescopes or from shorthand re- 
ports of his telecast. Hence the book 
reproduces accurately the television 
talks—the humor, the illustrations, the 
ease and freedom. Hence, too, this 
book does not contain the long, sus- 
tained, step-by-step analysis and rea- 
soning that characterized Peace of 
Soul or Lift Up Your Hearts. 
ELBERT J. RusHmore, S.J. 





HOMER’S DAUGHTER 





By Robert Graves. Doubleday. 283p. 
$3.95 


Fresh from an unfortunate foray into 
the New Testament entitled The 
Nazarene Gospel Restored (in collab- 
oration with Joshua Podro, 1954), 
Robert Graves has once again returned 
to the craft in which he can claim 
some expertise. Graves is an old hand 
at historical novels: surely everyone 
remembers I, Claudius and Claudius 
the God (of 1934). And though for 
my own part I much prefer his poetry, 
I can only say that Mr. Graves’ prose 
is still as clean and as rich as new 
cream, 

It should be said at once that this 
novel sets out to tell the story behind 
Homer’s Odyssey. In a most disarming 
preface, Graves tells us how fascinated 
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he was by the theory of Samuel Butler 
(author of The Way of All Flesh) who 
suggested in 1896 that the Odyssey 
was really written by a woman—a 
kind of primitive Jane Austen who hid 
herself, in the story, under the name 
of Nausicaa. “I found Butler’s argu. 
ments,” he writes, “for a Westem 
Sicilian setting and for a female av. 
thorship irrefutable” (p. 9). Thus the 
novel sets out to tell us what really 
happened: how a Sicilian princess of 
750 B.C. was wooed by a hundred 
and twenty of the local nobility and, 
discovering their plot to murder the 
king, her father, enlists the help of a 
young man named Aethon to punish 
them. How she does this is well-known 
to those who are familiar with the 
Odyssey. 

But a mere summary of Graves’ 
story would be dull—and, besides, 
would give away a remarkably good 
plot. It is a delightful whimsy and, 
provided you do not take the Homeric 
question too seriously, all in good fun. 
And I think, when all is said, Homer, 
at least in the Odyssey, must have 
been something like this. 

HERBERT A. MusuRILLo 





THE WORD 











And Jesus said to them, Believe Me, 
before ever Abraham came to be, I am 
(John 8:58; Gospel for Passion Sun- 
day). 


The essential, the critical, the first, the 
final question, then, now and always, 
concerning the historical person 
known as Jesus of Nazareth is not the 
question which asks for a description, 
however moving, but the one which 
asks for a definition, no matter how 
disturbing. Any inquiry into the char- 
acteristics, words and deeds of this 
august personage, though it may be 
edifying, is strictly secondary and ul- 
timately assumes importance only in 
so far as such investigation throws 
light on the central question about 
Jesus: Who was He? 

As might be expected, a query s0 
completely vital—because life in every 
sense and for every man hangs on the 
reply—has elicited all sorts and shades 
of historical answers. 

Some have answered that the Man 
from Nazareth really wasn’t from Naz- 
areth or any other geographical place, 
because He was a divinity who only 
seemed to be a man. Others replied 
that the Man frem Nazareth did cer- 
tainly come from that backwater town, 
because He was a carpenter who only 
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seemed to be touched with divinity. 
Another group of interested people 
have declared that this Jesus was a 
consummate artist who most success- 
fully foisted a dear old religious leg- 
end on an entire civilization. Other 
folks have thought that He was an 
ordinary—well, maybe extraordinary— 
artisan who was swiftly made into a 
religious legend by His energetic fol- 
lowers who successfully “sold” it to 
their world. 

Only a very few individuals have 
flatly asserted that the prophet from 
Nazareth, like many another prophet 
before and after, was a mountebank 
and therefore a scoundrel. A few more 
sympathetic critics boldly declared 
that the Man of Galilee was a mad- 
man. 

On the Sunday which marks the 
beginning of her most grave and sol- 
emn liturgical season, Holy Mother 
Church once again affirms, in the Gos- 
pel passage which she reads this day 
from St. John, her unshakable answer 
to the question, Who was Jesus? The 
climactic statement comes from the 
lips of Christ Himself at the end of a 
sharp dispute with those who repeat- 
edly questioned His identity. 

In the most ancient records of the 
Jewish people it was written that the 
father of their race, Moses, had once 
been granted a vision of God in a 


flaming bush. When Moses, entrusted 
with the heavy task of leading Israel 
out of Egyptian slavery, asked that 
he be told, by way of credential, God’s 
true name, the most high God had 
answered, I am who am. This sacred 
name of God—Yahweh—had become 
so holy in Hebrew thought that it was 
seldom, if ever, pronounced aloud, 
and then only by priests in the Tem- 
ple liturgy. 

In the acrid exchange of this day’s 
Gospel, Christ’s angry enemies finally 
hurled at Him the decisive question, 
What dost Thou claim to be? Our 
Lord’s answer is deliberately couched 
in the most significant of all possible 
terms. Believe Me, says the young 
Man from Nazareth with utmost sol- 
emnity, before ever Abraham came 
to be, I am. Not I was, as the gram- 
matical structure would naturally re- 
quire, but, unhesitatingly and unmis- 
takably, I am. 

The men who surrounded Christ 
our Lord that day saw no burning 
bush except, perhaps, the one that 
blazed suddenly in their memories. 
Yet they understood well enough, as 
the immediate sequel of the projected 
stoning proves, what they were being 
told: that He who now spoke to them 
was the same as He who had spoken 
of old to their father Moses. 

There is only one doctrinal posi- 


tion that will save us from turning 
Jesus of Nazareth into nothing more 
than a kindly, sentimental fake. It is 
the sublime and ultimate truth that 
Jesus is God. Adoramus Te, Christe, 
sings the Bride of Christ, rightly: 
Christ, we adore Thee. 
VincENnT P. McConrry, S.J. 





THEATRE 











THE DESPERATE HOURS. At long 
last, a good old-fashioned blood- 
curdling melodrama has come to town. 
It is true that one character or an- 
other will occasionally mention a 
father neurosis, or some other Freud- 
ian term, but such references are 
strictly for the few eggheads who may 
be in the audience. On reflection, it 
may be granted that the clinical allu- 
sions help to clarify the motivation. It 
is doubtful, however, that the major- 
ity of spectators will notice them in 
the tumult of thrills provided by the 
action. 

Presented at the Barrymore by 
Howard Erskine and Joseph Hayes— 
the latter is also the author—the drama 
describes the ordeal of a family held 
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in hostage by three escaped convicts. 
With the family in their power, the 
felons announce their intention to oc- 
cupy the house until they can contact 
confederates who will supply them 
with money and other essentials for a 
clean getaway. 

To avoid suspicion, the family is 
ordered to carry on most of its usual 
activities as if nothing were amiss. 
While the mother and young son are 
held captive, the father and grown 
up daughter are sent off to their jobs 
in the morning, and in the evening 
the girl is permitted to keep a date. 

As the family attempts to outwit 
the criminals, the police pick up their 
trail and finally locate their hide-out. 
The officers cannot close in, however, 
for fear of increasing the family’s 
peril. Mr. Hayes has developed his plot 
with such skill that from the moment 
the convicts seize the house there is 
mounting suspense and each scene 
seems more exciting than the last. 


There is a genuine “surprise” ending, 
too, that is dramatically satisfying. 
The convicts, as foul-mouthed as 
they are desperate and crafty, com- 
pound their felonies by polluting the 
home with belches of profanity. There 
is also some lusty swearing by frus- 
trated and sweating minions of the 
law. The latter, considering the provo- 
cation, is probably venial, but all of 
the vulgar language is offensive and 
betrays limitations in dramatic skill. 
Karl Malden and Nancy Coleman 
are co-starred as the heads of the en- 
trapped family and collaborate in a 
persuasive portrayal of parents in the 
grip of terror. Some supporting per- 
formances approach brilliance. James 
Gregory, usually typed as a stage 
criminal, submits a virile performance 
as the local officer in charge, and Ken- 
dall Clark has the quiet assurance ex- 
pected of an FBI man, who is in the 
case because the escaped cons had 
been sent up on a Federal rap. George 
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Mathews, always dependable, is con- 
vincing in the role of a casual killer. 
Paul Newman is effectively sinister as 
the ringleader of the felons. 

Robert Montgomery’s direction 
keeps the action tense and nervous, 
and Howard Bay has designed a mar. 
vel of a set that shows several rooms 
and the yard of a dwelling, the attic 
of another house and a sheriff's office, 
while allowing plenty of room for 
movement, including fist fights, 

For theatregoers who relish an oc- 
casional rip-roaring melodrama that 
chills the spine and puts ice in the 
blood, Mr. Hayes has written the play 
of the year. It is not recommended, 
however, to a show-shopper with a 
cardiac condition. 

THEOPHILUS Lewis 





FILMS 











THE BLACKBOARD JUNGLE is a 
quite hair-raisingly graphic discussion 
in fictional form of an urgent topic— 
juvenile delinquency in the schools, 
Though a reasonable doubt remains as 
to precisely what the picture intends 
to say on the subject, it is well enough 
done to be provocative. 

The fictional framework concerns 
an idealistic young man (Glenn Ford) 
who approaches his first teaching job 
—in a slum-area, manual-trades high 
school—with something akin to dedica- 
tion. His high hopes are severely 
shaken when he is confronted with a 
classroom of boys who certainly have 
no interest in learning, are completely 
lacking in discipline and loyalty (ex- 
cept to their own gang) and can tum 
with horrifying suddenness into a hos- 
tile and dangerous mob. 

The film advances several reasons 
for the boys’ anti-social conduct, 
chiefly the dislocations of World War 
II, which put their fathers into the 
Army and their mothers into defense 
plants. The boys were thus left at an 
early age without any constructive in- 
fluences, while before them loomed 
the imminent prospect of the draft 
for themselves. (The picture also takes 
considerable pains to make it clear 
that a full-blown delinquency problem 
exists in only a small minority of the 
nation’s schools. ) 

Adequately motivated or not, the 
boys’ behavior is very convincingly 
documented. The classroom scenes 
have a chilling ring of authenticity 
and an overpowering emotional im- 
pact. So graphic indeed are these 
demonstrations of mass lawlessness 
that, if shown to an audience com- 
posed in any large measure of sim- 
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ilarly disposed youths, their effect is 
likely to be the reverse of what the 
picture intended. 

Despite the constant state of siege 
and the absorption of a great deal 
of physical and psychological punish- 
ment, the teacher-hero persists in his 
belief, apparently shared by the film 
and ultimately vindicated, that a way 
can be found to reach most of the 
boys. To reach them, that is, in the 
sense of breaking down their “gang” 
mentality and their hopelessly childish 
and egocentric approach to the prob- 
lems of life and giving them some 
chance of becoming self-respecting 
and useful adults. The possibility of 
really educating them is hardly men- 
tioned. 

The picture also seems to be saying 
that “problem” schools tend to be 
staffed by the least competent mem- 
bers of the educational system. Among 
the horrible examples are a handsome 
and discontented female (Margaret 
Hayes) who flaunts her sex-appeal 
with singular disregard for propriety 
and even self-preservation, a naive 
soul (Richard Kiley) who brings his 
irreplaceable record collection into the 
classroom, a pair of teachers (includ- 
ing the hero) who get tipsy in a tav- 
ern across from the school and then 
head home through a dark alley, and 
a jittery principal (John Hoyt) who 
apparently believes that a problem 
can be exorcised by pretending that 
it does not exist. 

These plot devices appear contrived 
and hard to credit, as do the personal 
problems of the hero and his shallow 
wife (Anne Francis). They materially 
weaken the film’s stature as drama 
but, uneven though it is, it packs a 
lot of power and vitality as a social 
tract. (MGM) 


UNDERWATER is the Jane Russell 
epic which, in addition to hitting a 
new low in advertising copy, has the 
unique claim to distinction of having 
held its world premiere underwater. 
For the occasion the intrepid members 
of the audience donned skin-diving 
equipment while the nonadventurous 
could view the proceedings in the 
comparative comfort of a diving bell. 
Perhaps the picture looked better sub- 
merged. On dry land its script seems 
even more waterlogged than the cast 
(Gilbert Roland and Richard Egan 
among others), and the plot—some- 
thing to do with a hunt for sunken 
treasure—is almost invisible to the 
naked eye, (RKO) 
Morra WALsH 


(AMERICA’s moral approval of a film 
is always expressed by indicating its 
fitness for either adult or family 
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Praise for Saint 

Eprror: I want to join Alice Kort- 
schak’s opinion, expressed in her let- 
ter of Feb. 12, concerning Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s The Saint of Bleecker 
Street. I also was very much disap- 
pointed with Theophilus Lewis’ re- 
view of the play (1/22). I think The 
Saint of Bleecker Street is a great 
work of art, ranking, with Menotti’s 
The Consul, among the greatest 
American operas. 

A modern play with contemporary 
scene, The Saint of Bleecker Street 
has none of the formalism generally 
associated with opera. It is a new 
type of opera, a musical tragedy, a 
human drama. It is first-rate theatre. 
Such is the impact of its dramatic 
tension and sincerity of emotion that 
the audience simply forgets that the 
words are sung and not spoken. 

It is also a great Catholic drama, 
as vibrant with the tragic problems of 
sin and faith as any book by Georges 
Bernanos or Elizabeth Langgasser. I 
do not know Gian-Carlo Menotti’s re- 
ligious views—as a matter of fact I 
do not know anything about his per- 
sonal life—but only a man who had 
lived very closely with Catholic be- 
liefs and practices could have written 
The Saint of Bleecker Street. 

(Mrs.) VERA GIBIAN 

Forest Hills, N. Y. 


Forgotten Americans 

Eprror: It was gratifying to read in 
the Jan. 8 issue of America the letter 
by Rev. Wm. Faherty, S.J., on “in- 
tegrating” the Navajos. While a lim- 
ited amount of justice has been ren- 
dered to these Americans, the wrongs 
still being done to them cry to heaven 
for redress. 

The Marquette League for Indian 
Missions and similar organizations are 
doing a magnificent job, but their 
finances are not sufficient to do it in 
its entirety. 

One can attribute the apathy of the 
American public toward the plight of 
the children of our own land only to 
lack of information. Were there only 
some agency such as a powerful and 
crusading metropolitan daily news- 
paper to describe and to picture their 
plight, it is a foregone conclusion that 
the justice-loving American heart 
would open up to its own. 

Ruta M. BarrNeRs 

Pearl River, N. Y. 


Freshman frustration 

Eprror: Brother Cormac Philip, 
F.S.C.’s article (Am. 1/29) is excel- 
lent. The “lost legions” who have prof- 
itlessly suffered through freshman 
composition will certainly back him 
with a vote of confidence. I believe 
this course is of very little advantage 








CORRESPONDENCE 








to the student. Many finish it having 
gained nothing but an intense aver- 
sion to the mechanical approach of 
getting 500 words on one of the rid- 
iculous phases of the “how-to” series, 
e.g., “How to Watch a Baseball Game.” 
Little wonder, then, that many stu- 
dents, saddled with a like onus scrib- 
endi, resort to the animus furendi, and 
leave English I and II with no animus 
revertendi. 
GLENNON A. KENNEDY, JR. 

Washington, D. C. 


Pan American Union and OAS 

Eprror: Under the heading “OAS re- 
ports its success,” a Comment in 
America for March 5 (p. 578) refers 
to the Organization of American States 
as the “successor” to the Pan Amer- 
ican Union. For the sake of obviating 
any conclusion that the latter time- 
honored and historic organ had ceased 
to be, may I take the liberty of point- 
ing out that the Pan American Union, 
since the Bogota Conference of 1948, 
has been the general secretariat of the 
then-formed Organization of American 
States? The union is the working unit 
of the 21-nation OAS. The principal 
official of the latter, that is, its coun- 
sel and secretary general, hold the 
same offices in the Pan American 
Union. Murray PapDACK 

Washington, D. C. 


Surpluses and Puerto Rico 
Eprror: It was with profound interest 
that I read Fr. Magse’s very inspiring 
and informative article “Farm pro- 
gram for abundance” in the Feb. 5 
AMERICA. Its point was brought home 
all the more forcefully to me because 
of a recent visit of my mother and 
father to Puerto Rico, and the sad 
conditions they found there. It is ap- 
palling to have such poverty and hun- 
ger in a country which is only seven 
hours flying time from New York and 
whose citizens are under the Amer- 
ican flag. 

The self-sacrificing men and women, 
who have consecrated their lives to 
bringing these people closer to God, 
would have their work considerably 
eased if our Government would 
change its farm policy to one of abun- 
dance-for-use instead of supports-for- 
profit. ELIzaABETH DONOVAN 

Dorchester, Mass. 


(An encouraging report on Puerto Rico 
is discussed on p.668 of this issue. 
Eb.) 
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Lost talents 

Eprtor: In the Feb. 12 issue of Amer- 
1ca, you had an excellent editorial on 
“Organizing the nation’s talent.” Ip 
paragraph 5 you stated: “If we de. 
velop more engineers, we take away 
from the prospective doctors, teachers 
and lawyers.” With this one statement 
I have a disagreement. Granted it ig 
true under present conditions, it need 
not be so. 

Those concerned with this problem 
estimate that from one-half to three. 
quarters of the people with the mental 
equipment necessary to succeed in 
those areas requiring special talent 
never get beyond high _ school, 
Wouldn’t an editorial on “Our lost 
talents” be most appropriate? If we 
succeeded in more efficient use of our 
“bright kids,” we would have a more 
adequate supply in all these areas so 
vital to our nation. 

Hucu TEMPLETON 

University of the State of New York 

Albany, N. Y. 


Lost cities 
Eprror: In reviewing The Deliver- 
ance of Sister Cecilia (Am. 2/19), 
Geza B. Grosschmid gave erroneously 
the names of two Slovak cities. The 
capital of Slovakia is Bratislava, not 
Pozsony; the other city in Slovakia ig 
Tren¢in, not Trencsén. 
The names used by the reviewer 
were those used years ago by the 
Magyars. Slovakia has not been a part 
of Hungary for 37 years, and even | 
before that time Bratislava and Tren- 
éin were Slovak cities. Sister Cecilia 
and William Brinkley did not use the 
forms “Pozsony” and “Trencsén.” 
I am from the same Slovakia that 
Sister Cecilia escaped from. Ince 
dentally, Sister Cecilia is not now im” 
Canada, but in California, where she’ 
has been for the past seven months, 
Middletown, Pa, JosEpH Pauco — 


Eprror: This is just to correct a mi 
take in a book review in your Mar. 13 
issue. % 
Reviewing The Primacy of Peter by’ 
Msgr. Charles Journet, Fr. Broderick 

describes Oscar Cullmann as a 
theologian.” 4 
Oscar Cullmann is French by birth) 
and nationality. Born at Strasbourg, Be 
was formerly professor at the Univers 
sity of Strasbourg and is now a profes | 
sor in Paris as well as in Basle. 4 
(Rev.) Georce H. TavaRD 


New York, N. Y. e 
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